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oments In History, the nation’s 

finest replicator of original 19th 
century wood-cut engravings, proudly 
announces the release of “A Portrait From 
Life of Abraham Lincoln.” Drawn from life by 
Francis B. Carpenter, bearing the signa- 
tures of the artist, the engraver and 


President Lincoln, this exquis- 


considered by many the finest portrait of 
Abraham Lincoln, and Moments in History 
has made available only 950 numbered 
prints and 95 publisher's proofs. A Cer- 
tificate of Authenticity will be included with 
your order. Preserve our nation’s heritage. 
Order this museum quality, limited edition 
‘A Portrait From Life of Abrabam 


ite portrait is the introductory MOMENTS Lincoln” today. Call 1-800-328- 


print from our “Portraits of the 


Ciod War’ limited edition collec- HI STO RY 


tion. This rare print has been 


\- 5865, 24 hours a day. All major 
credit cards are accepted and 


your satisfaction is guaranteed. 
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10. “THE BEST CAVALRY IN THE WORLD” 
In many ways, Stuart’s cavalry epitomized not only 
the Southern soldier, but the Southern soul. 
—Patrick Brennan 


30. A TASTE OF NORTHERN STEEL 
Far from being a mere mounted infantryman, the 
Union horseman of 1865 had become a uniquely 
American type of dragoon—Laurence D. Schiller 


39 ...Buford at Gettysburg 
44 ...Minty at Chickamauga 


A dashing Jeb Stuart, Virginia Historical Society 


47. WAR HORSE 

“The Best Cavalry in the World” Victory or defeat often hinged on the number and 
Page 10 quality of horses provided an army. 

—David J. Gerleman. 


91... Hay: The Linchpin of Mobility 

As petroleum energy was the vital element for the 
advance of armies in the 1940s, it was animal forage 
which fueled the Union juggernaut of the 1860s. 
—Charles Dana Gibson 


34... “My Companion in All Places” 
A Massachusetts Cavalryman’s Appeal to Lincoln 


62. LEARNING THE HARD LESSONS OF LOGISTICS 
Before the Union cavalry could come into its own, 
there had to be created an infrastructure for arming, 
mounting, feeding, and maintaining a large cavalry 
force—Eric J. Wittenberg. 


Hlustration from the “Grand Army Picture Book,” Library of Congress 
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HIS ISSUE IS OUR FIRST SPECIAL, that is an issue 

devoted to a single topic. Our original intention was to 

“tell the story” of the cavalry, but it quickly became 
obvious that this could not be done in the space of a single issue. 
Indeed, the articles we commissioned would easily fill two issues 
of the magazine. (The four which do not appear here will be 
slotted into other issues over the course of the next year.) 

A couple of editorials back I referred to the Specials as 
intended to provide a definitive coverage of their subject. At the 
time I had a vague feeling of disquiet at the back of my mind, 
but couldn’t quite put my finger on the cause. In any case 
publication deadline was upon us, so the editorial went to press 
unchanged. No sooner had it done so than I realized the origin 
of my disquiet. “Definitive?” In a single issue of the magazine? 
Not likely! 

So what can the Specials do? They can illuminate an aspect 
of the war, They can convey information, clarify issues, air some 
stimulating ideas. And they can raise questions. For example, 
Lawrence Schiller’s article on Union cavalry tactics clarifies the 
question as to whether Civil War horse soldiers should be 
regarded as cavalry at all, or merely as mounted infantry. It also 
illuminates the complex of factors which went into the transfor- 
mation of Northern cavalry from an embarrassment to perhaps 
the finest body of mounted troops in the world (notwithstand- 
ing the title of Pat Brennan’s article!). Those factors were 
organization, experience, tactics, leadership, mission definition, 
logistics, and arms. 

As to questions, I raise one in my sidebar on the Cavalry 
Bureau: did the work of the Bureau solve the problem of 
supplying sufficient remounts to the Federal armies? I'd like 
to raise another right here. In Pat Brennan’s article he refers to 
Confederate troopers from the Shenandoah Valley farm counties 
bringing “a level of horsemanship ... rarely found in 
the north. “ Pat thus alludes, albeit carefully, to the notion that 
Southerners were better horsemen, in 1861, than Northerners. I 
imagine this was true if one compared the planter elite with the 
inhabitants of the larger cities of the northeast. But it doesn’t 
follow that the average Southern farmer was a better horseman 
than the average farmer of, say, Illinois or Indiana. I suspect what 
we have here is a generally unquestioned sweeping generaliza- 
tion, a piece of conventional wisdom that needs to be examined 
rather closely. 

Unfortunately precious little work is being done these days 
on the cavalry. Until the appearance of Lawrence Schiller’s article 
in this issue, little of substance had been published on the Union 
cavalry since Stephen Starr’s trilogy appeared in 1979-1985. And 
virtually nothing has appeared on the Confederate cavalry in 
recent years. Hopefully this Special may cause some scholars to 
turn their eyes towards this neglected topic. 


Kook be 


Folklore me 
Good old tales die hard. The story by 

Lloyd Lewis that Joseph E. Johnston died of 
Pneumonia was incorrect. Johnston’s death 
certificate recorded that the cause of death 
was: immediate, heart failure; primary, fatty 
degeneration of the heart of unknown 
duration. Duration of last sickness, three 
weeks. Still it was a good tale that has been 
repeated over and over. 

—Jack D. Welsh, M.D., author of 
Medical Histories of Union Generals 


Opposite Views 

I appreciate your new periodical very 
much, First, North & South provides new 
slants on many Civil War events and issues, 
even when the piece in question is not also 
provocative. Second, the articles contain bona- 
fide attributions, which pop publications on 
this subject find improbable or impossible. 
Third, a given segment within one of your is- 
sues is frequently and fascinatingly provoca- 
tive—tacitly so, as in Priest’s Pickett’s Charge; 
or set up to be that way, as in the debate be- 
tween Griffith and McWhiney/Jamieson. 

Your interview with Shelby Foote 
(N&S, issue #1) was also provocative. It is 
difficult to agree with much of what Mr. 
Foote said, whether or not he continues to 
recycle his beliefs and even his pat phrases. 
[I wonder—when he re-invokes that “one 
hand behind their back” wheeze in terms of 
“the South could not have won”—whether 
the following, deadly implication of this 
claim ever occurs to him: how ominously 
criminal was the South’s actions in the early 
60s, if those people fomented a war they 
not only could not win but also knew that 
that was so—causing massive death and 
destruction conveivably just for the sake of 
their “honor.” ] 


en 


| WE WELCOME YOUR COMMENTS 
Letters are often edited for length so we 
can include as many as possible. Write: 
North & South Crossfire 
| 33756 Black Mountain Road 
- Tollhouse, CA 93667—or visit our website: 
www.northandsouthmagazine.com | 


In a course I teach at Brandeis Univer- 
sity on the Gettysburg Campaign—which 
attempts to put those events and the War of 
which it was a significant part in context—I 
find myself able to inform the students 
about this context by referring frequently to 
Foote’s oevre and utterances—in reverse: He 
has so much of it wrong, given his 
attributionless writings and calcified views, 
that a large number of correct accounts of 
events and alternative interpretations come 
into sharp focus by virtue of presenting and 
discussing The Howlers of Shelby Foote. 

In particular, there is the matter of the 
American Civil War being merely “a conflict 
between two forms of society,” such that 
slavery caused the war only “to a degree” 
(passages from the interview). But the 
Southerners were fighting to sustain slavey, 
even if that was not the motivation of the 
ordinary soldier. Had the North given up, 
the South would have sustained slavery, 
arguably for more than the relative handful 
of years claimed by Foote in the interview. 
[That slavery could not exist well into the 
20th century is utterly belied by what 
happened in Europe during the 1930s and 
’40s.] With me now (alas) recycling an 
overused quote, the men of the Southern 
rebellion fought for “a cause that was one of 
the worst for which a people ever fought, 
and one for which there was the least excuse” 
(Granted that this author may have referred 
in part to the attempt by the South to 
destroy the Union). 

Another more particular point about 
the part of the interview involving the causes 
of the war and “why they fought!” is that I 
believe you, in cahoots with Foote, misrepre- 
sented the analysis of Prof. James 
McPherson. You apparently missed that part 
of For Cause and Comrades in which it was 
revealed that approximately one-third of the 
Southern soldiers came from slave-holding 
families, undermining the trite, disingenu- 
ous claim about “90%” of those soldiers “not 
being slaveholders.” When matters devolve to 
sentiments expressed by the individual 
Rebels in arms, fully 20% (of McPherson’s 
sample) actively indicated that they were 
fighting to uphold slavery—although the 
author dutifully noted that his sample was 
overrepresented by Southern soldiers whose 
families owned slaves. Nevertheless, the 20% 
figure quoted above could be an underesti- 
mate: Those who did not admit an overt 
support for slavery may have harbored such 
feelings, and “none at all dissented from that 


view” (FC&C, p. 110). That one-fifth or 
more of the Southern fighting men were 
motivated by slavery-sustaining sentiments 
is supported by the value of 33% (again, see 
above) cited in terms of Confederate fighters 
who had a personal stake in that “institu- 
tion.” I believe that these elements of 
McPherson’s most recent scholarship belie 
your statement (made to Foote) that “he 
concluded... very few seemed to think the 
war had much to do with slavery.” 
—Jeffery C. Hall 

Brandeis University 
Ed. This letter stands in interesting contrast 
to that of Charles Pleasants (NeS, Vol. 2, 
#1). Clearly there are divergent views on the 
cause(s) of the war (and what it should be 
called), and what the soldiers fought for. A 
major article, or possibly pair of articles, will 
address this in a future issue. 


The Guns of Valverde 

I'm writing in regards to the article 
“The Battle of Bisland, Louisiana” (NeS, vol. 
1, #7), by Lawrence Lee Hewitt and R. 
Christopher Goodwin. I really enjoyed the 
article, especially in regards to the Valverde 
Battery. The maps on pages 35 and 41, both 
show the Valverde Battery having 3-inch 
rifles. At that time, the battery did not have 
3-inch rifles until after the battle of 
Mansfield, LA. The Valverde Battery was 
made up of the guns captured at Valverde, 
New Mexico which consisted of three six- 
pounders, two twelve-pound field howitzers, 
and one twelve-pound mountain howitzer. 

The two field howitzers the Valverde 
Battery had at the Battle of Bisland were: No. 
1 howitzer (foundry no. 1) with a date of 
1846 on the left trunnion, “N.P. Ames 
Foundry Springfield” on the right trunnion, 
and “J.W.R. 88” on the muzzle; a No. 2 
howitzer (foundry no. 5) with the same 
lettering on the right trunnion, and “J.W.R. 
12” on the muzzle. An inscription on each of 
the weapons is also noted: On No. 1: Lt. Col. 
Sutton Capt Buckner,” and on No. 2 “Maj. 
Lockridge, Capt. Adair,” these were men 
killed during the New Mexico campaign 
(Grosse Tete Flying Artillery Report 1864). 
Both the guns went to the Grosse Tete 
Battery after the battle of Mansfield. 

After the Battle of Mansfield, the 
Valverde Battery was dropped to four guns, 
two six-pounders and two three-inch rifles. 
The July 1864 report by T.D. Nettles had gun 
No. 1 three-inch rifle serial No. 528 816lbs 


with SSC-PiG 1862 on (continued on page 92) 
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Albert A. Nofi 


FROM THE 
GRAPEVINE 


> Observing that at nocturnal songfests 
“Old Harvey,” the bulldog of Com- 
pany F, 104th Ohio, would howl and 
sway from side to side, one comrade 
explained “My idea is that the noise 
hurts his ears, as it does mine.” 

> In the years before the Civil War, the 
West Point entrance examination was 
so difficult that about sixty percent of 
those taking it failed. 

> One night late in 1861 pickets of the 
3rd New York Artillery took into cus- 
tody a coach which was proceeding 
suspiciously through one of the army 
camps about Washington, only to dis- 
cover to their dismay that they had 
arrested the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, and 
the commander of the Army of the 
Potomac. 

> Senator John Sherman, author of the 
famed Sherman Antitrust Act, had an 
older brother who was distinguished 
in a different line of work. 

> Upon meeting Cadet Winfield Scott 
Hancock, at West Point in the sum- 
mer of 1840, Major General Winfield 
Scott expressed great pleasure, ob- 
serving that hitherto all his other 
namesakes had turned out to be “great 
scamps.” 

> In January of 1864, Union Brigadier 
General John Beatty resigned his 
commission in order to go home and 
relieve his brother of the burden of 
running the family business, so that 
the latter could have a taste of mili- 
tary life. 

> The first astronomical observatory in 
the United States, the Cincinnati Ob- 
servatory, was established in 1845, 
largely through the efforts of Ormsby 


MacKnight Mitchel, a West Point 
classmate of Robert E. Lee and Joseph 
E. Johnston, who became a Union 
major general during the war and 
died of yellow fever in 1862. 
> Confederate prisoners-of-war held in 
St. Louis’ Gratiot Street prison were 
wont to refer to each other as “stu- 
dents’ and to their incarceration as 
“college life,” since the building had 
formerly housed a medical school. 
> On April 12, 1864, at Blair’s Landing, 
Louisiana, Major General Thomas 
Green was struck by a shell from a 
gunboat, thereby gaining the dubious 
distinction of being the only Confed- 
erate general killed in action by the 
US. Navy. 
> When, in 1861, a pro-Confederate 
Englishwoman visiting his studio in 
Florence, Italy, asked American sculp- 
tor Thomas Powers if he had ever ex- 
ecuted a bust of Jefferson Davis, he 
replied “No madam, but I hope that 
before long, an artist of another pro- 
fession than mine will have the plea- 
sure of executing him.” 


SHORT ROUNDS 


Some Civil War Veterans 
Who Didn’t Make it to the 
White House 


A bit of military service has never 
been harmful to one’s political aspira- 
tions. In short, veterans usually make 
good candidates, and twenty-nine of the 
forty men who have served as President 
saw some military service in the course 
of their lives. The Civil War gave the na- 
tion seven Presidents, a figure exceeded 
only by the eight veterans of World War 
II who sat in the White House.* Andrew 
Johnson, Ulysses S. Grant, Rutherford B. 
Hayes, James A. Garfield, Chester A. 
Arthur, Benjamin Harrison, and William 
McKinley all having seen service in the 
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army or the militia during the war. But 
a number of other veterans of the war 
tried for the presidency and failed. 
1864. George B. McClellan, the erstwhile 
General-in-Chief and commander of the 
Army of the Potomac, carried the Demo- 
cratic banner to crushing defeat at the 
hands of Lincoln. 

1881. This was the big year for Civil War 
aspirants to the White House, with a field 
of four. Winfield Scott Hancock, the 
highly successful commander of the Fifth 
Corps in the Army of the Potomac, ran 
as a Democrat and was narrowly defeated 
by fellow-veteran James A. Garfield in a 
race that also saw former Union Briga- 
dier General John W. Phelps on the Anti- 
Masonic line, while former Union Briga- 
dier General Neal Dow of the Prohibition 
Party garnered all of 10,000 votes. 
1884. In this year General William 
Tecumseh Sherman, annoyed at inces- 
sant pressure to run, declared “If nomi- 
nated, I will not run, if elected, I will not 
serve,” but Major General Benjamin But- 
ler ran on the Greenback ticket and was 
never heard from again. 

1888. Union Brigadier General Clinton 
B. Fiske tried his luck on the Prohibition 
line, losing to Benjamin Harrison in a 
three-way race . 

1896. John McC. Palmer, a former Union 
major general, ran on the so-called “Gold 
Democrat” ticket, with former Confed- 
erate Lieutenant General Simon Bolivar 
Buckner as his running mate (the only 
Confederate veteran ever to run for high 
office), thereby helping to defeat Demo- 
crat William Jennings Bryan’s “Free Sil- 
ver” campaign and elect brevet Major 
William McKinley. 

* World War II veterans who served as 
President: Dwight D. Eisenhower, John 
F. Kennedy, Lyndon B. Johnson, Richard 
M. Nixon, Gerald R. Ford, James E. 
Carter, Ronald Reagan, and George Bush. 


None but fools can deny 


that they are afraid in battle. 


Samuel F.B. Morse 


and the Flag 

At the outbreak of the Civil War 
Samuel EB. Morse, artist, nativist, and 
deviser of the “Morse Code”, had some- 
thing to say on the subject of flags. He 
suggested that “Old Glory” be altered to 
demonstrate the divided nature of the 
county. 

Morse proposed that the flag be di- 
vided diagonally, from the upper hoist 
to the lower fly (7.e., from the upper left 
hand corner to the lower right). Further- 
more, he suggested that the upper half 
be used by the North and the lower by 
the South, each side replacing the miss- 
ing portion with a white field, thus sym- 
bolizing the sundering of the old nation 
and expressing hope for its eventually re- 
unification. 

One of several proposals to alter the 
flag by somehow removing the stars of 
the “seceded” states from the “Stars and 
Stripes,” Morse’s proposal was quashed 


Sorrel—sometimes just Sorrel or Old Sorrel—was 
one of the most famous “chargers” of the Civil War. 
Apparently named in honor of William III’s famous war horse 
Sorrel, like his master, Little Sorrel was gallant and calm in 


T HOMAS “STONEWALL JACKSON’S HORSE, Little 


—Major General John Gibbon 


by Lincoln, who pointed out that the 
states had never left the Union, and never 
seems to have been given a thought in 
the Confederacy. 


Manning the Confederate 
Army 


Record keeping was not a strong 
suit of either side during the Civil War, 
and Confederate records were even more 
incomplete than those of the Union. Ap- 
proximately a million men seem to have 
served the Confederacy, though some 
men may have been double counted, 
having served perhaps in the local mili- 
tia or state line before being regularly 
enrolled in the Confederate Army. In- 
deed, despite often heroic efforts by vari- 
ous states to enumerate every soldier 
sent into Confederate service, there is no 
way of telling how many men actually 
served, not to mention the handful of 
women who enlisted as well. As a result, 
the following figures are approximate. 


tating results. 


State Number  Proportion* 
Alabama 100,000 9.7% 
Arkansas 45,000 4.4% 
Florida 15,000 1.5% 
Georgia 130,000 12.6% 
Kentucky 25,000 2.4% 
Louisiana 53,000 5.1% 
Maryland 20,000 1.9% 
Mississippi 85,000 8.2% 
Missouri 40,000 3.9% 
North Carolina 127,000 12.3% 
South Carolina 60,000 5.8% 
Tennessee 115,000 11.1% 
Texas 58,000 5.6% 
Virginia 155,000 15.0% 
Indian Territory 5,000 0.5% 
Totals: 1,033,000 100.0% 


*Proportion of the total enlisted. 


About nine percent of Confederate 
manpower appears to have been enlisted 
from the Border States, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, and Kentucky (for the latter two 
of which there were “governments in ex- 
ile” in the Confederacy) or the Indian 


battle, and much like his master, was of unimpressive ap- 
pearance. In fact, to put it bluntly, the intrepid beast was a 
nag. Nevertheless, Little Sorrel served his master well, on nu- 
merous fields. It was while mounted on Little Sorrel that 
Jackson rode forward on the evening of May 2, 1863, to re- 
connoiter the Union lines near Chancellorsville, with devas- 


After the Civil War, Little Sorrel toured county fairs and 
reunions and lived at Virginia Military Institute for a time. 
He died at the Virginia Old Soldiers’ Home on March 16, 
1886. Upon his death, his hide was mounted by a taxider- 
mist. The remains were given to VMI. While Little Sorrel’s 
mounted hide was put on display in the school’s museum, 
his bones suffered the indignity of being used as exhibits for 
biology classes for a time, and were later placed in storage. 

Little Sorrel’s bones were discovered in a VMI storeroom 
a couple of years ago. Through the efforts of the Virginia 
Division of the United Daughters of the Confederacy, the 
bones were cremated, and on July 21, 1997, Little Sorrel’s 
ashes were buried at the foot of General Jackson’s statue on 
the VMI parade ground. 

OR REN OR SE Se a a a a 
Photo of General Stonewall Jackson's beloved Little 
Sorrel, courtesy Virginia Military Institute . 
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Territory. Some men from the Loyal 
states also served the Confederate Army, 
but they were for the most part already 
resident in the South when the war be- 
gan, and were credited to their states of 
enlistment. Although some men were 
enlisted in the Arizona Territory while it 
was under Confederate control, no fig- 
ures are available, nor are any figures 
available for those enlisted overseas, par- 
ticularly the men who served in Confed- 
erate naval vessels and privateers. 

Virtually all Confederate troops who 
enlisted in 1861 were volunteers, though 
some men may have been subject to state 
conscription for service in the militia. 
However, on April 16, 1862, the Confed- 
erate congress enacted a national con- 
scription bill, the first in American his- 
tory. In addition to providing for 
mandatory military service, the bill also 
extended the enlistments of those already 
in the army for the duration. 

Conscription was greatly resented 
throughout the South (agents of the 
Conscription bureau suffered nearly 
forty dead and some sixty wounded in 
the performance of their duties), and the 
mandatory extension of enlistments, 
caused considerable grumbling in the 
ranks and some desertions. On paper 
only about eighteen percent of Confed- 
erate troops entered the service through 
the draft, either as conscripts or substi- 
tutes, but this ignores the approximately 
400,000 volunteers already in the service 
in April of 1862 who had their enlist- 
ments extended, and those volunteers of 
’61 who were already dead by then. 


No Euphemisms, Please. 


Early in July of 1861, President Lin- 
coln addressed a special session of Con- 
gress to handle emergency matters aris- 
ing out of the war. His speech was well 
received and Congress took prompt ac- 
tion to approve many of the measures he 
had already taken, and adopted many 
new measures to help prosecute the war. 
Meanwhile, of course, the speech had to 
be printed in the Congressional Record. 
And it was there that it ran into some 
problems. 

It seems that in the course of the 
speech Lincoln had stated that the many 
Southern leaders had been promoting 
secession for years in a variety of guises, 
concluding with the phrase, “With rebel- 
lion thus sugar-coated, they have been 


drugging the public mind of their sec- 
tion for more than thirty years, until they 
have brought many good men to a will- 
ingness to take up arms against the gov- 
ernment.” 

The chief government printer, a Mr. 
Defrees, found the phrase “sugar-coated” 
distastefully colloquial, and certainly not 
equal to the dignity of the Congressional 
Record. Considering the matter, Defrees 
decided to take it up with the President 
and requested a meeting. 

Defrees started off indirectly, ex- 
plaining to Lincoln that a message to 
Congress was quite a different thing than 
a speech before a mass meeting in [lli- 
nois, for a message to Congress would 
become a part of history, and ought to 
be written accordingly. 

Though a patient man, Lincoln dis- 
liked being patronized and lectured 
about as much as any man, and replied 
rather sharply, saying “What is the mat- 
ter now?” 

“Why,” said Defrees, “you have used 
an undignified expression in the mes- 
sage.” He then read aloud the offending 
paragraph, adding, “I would alter the 
structure of that, if I were you.” 

By now thoroughly annoyed, Lin- 
coln said “Defrees, that word expresses 
precisely my idea, and I am not going to 
change it. The time will never come, in 
this country, when the people won't 
know exactly what ‘sugar-coated’ means.” 
And so the offending phrase was dully 
printed. 


“Beast” Butler’s 
Chivalric Side 


Union Major General Benjamin 
Butler seems to have enjoyed the many 
tales that circulated about his alleged cru- 
dity, vices, greed, and stupidity. Less well 
publicized was his softer side. 

Despite his reputation, Butler 
worked tirelessly to care for the hordes 
of fugitive slaves and impoverished 
whites who crowded into New Orleans 
after the city fell to Union forces in April 
of 1862. He could also be quite chival- 
rous to the women of the city, even when 
they were avowed Confederates. 

Upon assuming command in New 
Orleans Butler initially proposed to es- 
tablish his headquarters in the palatial 
residence of Mrs. Cora Ann Slocomb and 
her daughter. Mrs. Slocomb, whose son, 
Captain Cuthbert H. Slocomb, com- 
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manded the 5th Company of the city’s 
famed Washington Artillery, lodged a la- 
dylike protest. Butler relented, taking 
over the home of Major General David 
Twiggs, the only Regular Army general 
to have gone over to the Confederacy, 
and penned a polite reply to Mrs. 
Slocomb, “It is most gratifying to be en- 
abled to yield to the appeal for the favor 
and protection of the United States.” 

Mrs. Slocomb replied in kind, 
“Knowing that we have no claim for any 
exception in our favor, this generous act 
calls loudly upon our grateful hearts. ... 
We shall never forget the liberality with 
which our request has been granted by 
one whose power here reminds us pain- 
fully that our enemies are more mag- 
nanimous than our Citizens are brave.” 

Not long afterwards, Butler found 
that the wife of Confederate General 
Pierre G.T. Beauregard lay extremely ill. 
He visited the woman and issued orders 
that all possible care be rendered. Butler 
then wrote to Beauregard to keep him 
apprised of his wife’s condition, and even 
offered to issue a safe conduct if the gen- 
eral wished to visit her. Beauregard re- 
plied, turning down the offer of a safe 
conduct, but most cordially thanking 
Butler for his kindness. When, shortly 
afterwards, Mrs. Beauregard died, But- 
ler arranged for a military escort and an 
army steamer to take her to the family 
burial plot. 
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Some Good Things 
to Look Forward to: 


“They Fought Confounded Plucky” 
Heavy artillery at the 
Battle of Harris’ Farm—Gordon Rhea 


With Fire and Blood 
General Robert Milroy’s regime of 
terror in Middle Tennessee—Milan Hill 
and Michael Bradley 


The Quiet Years 
Lee after Appomattox—Pat Brennan 


They Fought for the Union 
Union soldiers from the 
Lone Star state—James Marten 


Red Rover 
The story of the U.S. Navy’s 
first hospital ship—Steve Roca 
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Of the many Confederate images that emerged from the 
drama of the American Civil War, perhaps none has retained 
the luminous sheen of General James Ewell Brown Stuart and 
his Southern cavaliers.Stonewall Jackson’s infantry could march 
day and night then attack and rout an enemy. Robert E. Lee 
would need his determined infantry to keep him from person- 
ally charging a bluecoated battleline. But for sheer color and 
bravado, the picture of Jeb and his troopers mounted on the 
South’s finest horseflesh singing “Jine The Cavalry” and wav- 
ing to their admirers has few equals. In many ways, Stuart’s 
cavalry epitomized not only the Southern soldier but the South- 
ern soul. 


nother image of Confederate cavalry 
dominated the last years of the war, however. 
Winnowed commands, emaciated horseflesh, 
and the gravesites of her best leaders remain an 
equally compelling legacy of the Southern cavalry experience. 
Many factors conspired to author the end of the Southern horse. 
The Federal cavalry certainly matured through the course of 
the conflict, and Grant’s war of attrition worked against Con- 
federate mounted commands as grimly as it did against the 
greyclad infantry. But the seeds of the Southern cavalry’s de- 
mise were planted early and deeply, not so much by its North- 
ern counterpart as by the Southerners themselves. The degen- 
eration of the Army of Northern Virginia’s cavalry from the 
heady days of the rides around McClellan to the tragic march 
on Appomattox is a bleak mirror of Southern fortunes, a seem- 
ingly self-inflicted spiral from dominance to destruction. 


The Cavaliers 


As sectional differences exploded into the firestorm of the 
Civil War, mounted units all over the South presented their 
services to the Confederate authorities. In Virginia, the War 
Department forwarded these volunteers to the command of 
General Thomas Jackson at the strategic hamlet of Harper’s 
Ferry. Arriving there on May 10, 1861, was one of the Old 
Army’s brightest cavalry officers, Lt. Col. James Ewell Brown 
Stuart. Jackson overlooked Stuart’s infantry commission in the 
Provisional Army of Virginia and assigned him command of 
the collected cavalry companies. Stuart was perhaps the South’s 
most qualified man for the job, but his appointment ran afoul 
of a charismatic horsemen already present at the Ferry, a Vir- 
ginian named Turner Ashby. Jackson resolved his dilemma by 
assigning a regiment each to the officers, thus creating the nu- 
clei of two of Virginia’s most famous—and disparate— 
mounted commands. 


SSS) TE Ee DO ERE 9 2 EYED I 


Previous page: Jeb Stuart’s leadership made 
him a legend. Painting by Charles Hoffbauer, 
courtesy Virginia Historical Society. 
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Ashby’s regiment—the 7th Virginia Cavalry—was orga- 
nized under a unique authorization requiring it to answer to 
Richmond alone. Operating with carte blanche, the unit im- 
mediately took on the character of its leader. The thirty-three 
year old Ashby placed a premium on selfless courage, and his 
men responded in kind. Unfortunately, Ashby paid little atten- 
tion to either training or organization. As a result, the regiment 
gained renown early on as much for its lack of discipline as for 
its battlefield prowess. Many believe that this independent spirit 
was simply a result of breeding, a seemingly pat answer which 
still has much basis in fact. As one historian noted, Ashby’s 
troopers were “well-to-do farmers and planters who were more 
used to giving than obeying orders.”? 

Indeed, the 7th Virginia’s troopers came primarily from 
the Shenandoah farm counties, bringing a level of horseman- 
ship to the organization rarely found in the North. They were 
also heavily influenced by the gallant image of Sir Walter Scott— 
a tremendously popular one in the ante-bellum South—and 
Ashby did nothing to disabuse them of such romantic leanings. 
His command perfectly reflected the “beau ideal” of the Con- 
federate cavalryman: high-born, independent, and reckless to a 
fault. 

Though Stuart’s unit—the Ist Virginia Cavalry—developed 
along parallel lines to Ashby’s regiment, the differences between 
the two organizations were remarkable. Much like Ashby, Jeb 
Stuart brought a courageous aggressiveness to the table, evi- 
denced by the Indian bullet he still carried in his chest. But Stuart 
displayed an inventor’s creativity and became a first-class theo- 
retician who wrestled with the role of cavalry on the modern 
battlefield. Although latter-day commentators painted him as 
the last of the cavaliers, Jeb Stuart resided on the very cutting 
edge of military thinking, formulating new uses for the mounted 
arm in an arena revolutionized by technological advancement. 
As a result, the Ist Virginia became a model modern cavalry 
unit, one carefully molded in the image of its colonel. 

Early on, Stuart instituted a program of training and ma- 
neuver in an effort to imbue his men with two antithetical quali- 
ties: a boyish high-spiritedness and a disciplined single- 
mindedness. Not surprisingly, waging war with Jeb Stuart 
demanded both. Charles Blackford sensed the purposefulness 
of Jeb’s approach, noting that his cavalry camp “looked like busi- 
ness.” And business it was, as his men drilled until their mounted 
evolutions became second nature. But Jeb didn’t stop with pa- 
rade ground training. Stuart began drawing contact with the 
enemy to get his troopers comfortable with artillery and rifle 
fire. He would penetrate Federal lines and allow the Yankees to 
surround his boys, only to lead them out of the trap at the last 
moment. All the while, Jeb would accompany the operations 
with song and laughter, making the work seem like a Sunday 
outing. Soon, his horsemen caught the spirit and began to re- 
gard the Federals as the objects of derision rather than a re- 
spected, feared enemy.? 

Conceptually, Jeb Stuart emerged from the deep influence 
of Dennis Hart Mahan, the legendary West Point teacher and 
writer. Mahan had emphasized the cavalry’s role in outpost duty 


and scouting, and Stuart instinctively embraced both functions 
for a number of reasons. First, the wide-ranging freedom asso- 
ciated with reconnaissance simply agreed with the man. In the 
wake of the Federal retreat after First Manassas, one eyewit- 
ness reported that Jeb “lived nearly all the time between the 
picket lines of the two armies.” To one trooper complaining of 
the incessant training, Stuart replied, “Nonsense....You don’t 
want to go back to camp, I know; it’s stupid there and all the 
fun is out here.”4 


Jeb Stuart, US Army Military Historical Institute, Carlisle, PA 


. 


Stuart had also identified the importance of esprit de corps 
in creating this new type of cavalry arm. Blanketing the enemy’s 
perimeter and operating behind his lines took special charac- 
ter, and Jeb masterfully inculcated that essence in his boys. Like 
Jackson’s “foot cavalry,” Stuart’s men would follow their com- 
mander anywhere—”Jeb never says ‘Go, boys’ but ‘Come, boys.” 
All the singing and merry-making usually associated with the 
Virginia cavalry simply represented the devil-may-care attitude 


Stuart knew would be necessary for this new form of cavalry 
operations.° 

However, it wasn’t simple entertainment that kept the 
Colonel out on the edges of the armies. Mahan and others had 
come to regard America’s eastern seaboard—with its rolling 
hills and forested plains—as a poor place to fight cavalry. But 
where the Federals reacted to such thinking with a benign ne- 
glect of the arm (one writer described the number of orga- 
nized Union horsemen as “derisory by European standards”), 
Stuart determined to turn his command into the consummate 
reconnaissance machine, truly the “eyes and ears” of the army.® 

While Stuart worked his men, the Confederate government 
made a decision that seemed to solve the problem of supplying 
mounts for its cavalrymen. Richmond determined that offic- 
ers and troopers would supply their own horses and be paid 
accordingly—40 cents a day. Also, if a horse was killed in battle, 
the rider would be paid the assessed value of the animal at the 
time of enlistment. Although later problems would crop up, 
author Stephen Starr noted that “at the beginning, ... the re- 
sults of the system were wholly favorable.” Cavalry volunteers 
were arriving from America’s finest horse-breeding farms, 
bringing with them the country’s best mounts. Of the high- 
priced horseflesh, one trooper wrote, “We had our horses val- 
ued today & the average must have been at $175. There was 
some 20 of our horses went to & over $190. The highest was 
225.” While the Federal government was requisitioning the 
cheapest mounts possible, with most animals going for $100 
apiece, Virginia troopers were patrolling the picket lines with 
their families’ best breeds.’ 

Of course, a rider would take particular care of his pride 
and joy, which represented a second benefit to the Southern 
system. These horsemen had been caring for their mounts since 
they were youngsters, and the affection the men had for their 
animals was genuine. Coupled with an underlying responsi- 
bility to protect the family investment, the troopers paid espe- 
cial attention to the welfare of their charges, making the over- 
all health of the Confederate horse far superior to that of their 
opponents. 

However, one drawback to this arrangement revealed it- 
self quickly. Since troopers supplied their own horses, many 
regarded their relationship to the Confederate army as some- 
thing less than formal. Indeed, it seems literally thousands of 
cavalrymen simply never enlisted, opting instead to retain their 
freedom to move about as they wished. One Southerner cam- 
paigned with Turner Ashby before transferring to the infantry 
for ten months until he decided his true course was back with 
the cavalry. Even Stuart himself seemed accepting of these un- 
usual practices—having counseled one transferee on his pro- 
posed choice—simply because they represented a reflection of 
that cavalier spirit he so eagerly embraced.® 

The logical extreme of this approach heralded deep trouble 
for the Confederates. Ifa cavalryman hadn't formally mustered 
into the cavalry, he couldn’t be prosecuted for being absent 
without leave. Additionally, training such men presented a 
myriad of problems. Common was the experience of George 
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Cary Eggleston who observed cavalry training near Ashland 
early in the war. He found troopers quartering in nearby hotels 
with their families and discovered that camp detail was the do- 
main of the troopers’ servants. Even guard duty could be hired 
out for a quarter. “They were not used to control of any sort,” 
Eggleston would write, “and were not disposed to obey any- 
body except for good and sufficient reason.” If there wasn’t a 
leader with the gifts of a Jeb Stuart barking out orders on the 
training field, the proper 
molding of a mounted com- 
mand could prove trouble- 
some indeed.? 

In the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, that cavalier attitude had 
come home to roost. There, 
Ashby’s command patrolled 
a line some eighty miles in 
length, from Harper’s Ferry 
to Moorefield. However, his 
regiment continued to oper- 
ate without any semblance of 
disciplined organization. 
Some companies had no of- 
ficers and Ashby himself 
seemed unsure and uncaring 
of his field returns. Still, the 
aggressive Virginia horse- 
men—personally courageous and superbly mounted— showed 
well in the numerous skirmishes along the Potomac. In De- 
cember of 1861, when Jackson launched an ill-fated winter 
campaign against the town of Romney, the resulting hardships 
caused even more disgruntled infantrymen to flock to Ashby’s 
“horde.” And why not, for in the cavalry, as one cavalier put it, 
“Every private was a General.”!° 

In northern Virginia there had been but one major battle, 
the bloodletting on the Manassas plain in July. There, Stuart’s 
boys had tangled with an infantry column in a charge that left 
both sides equally disorganized. Later the cavalry had done good 
work locating the Federal flank and following up on the Union 
retreat. Thereafter the two armies had retained a relatively static 
relationship. Richmond however was abuzz with the chaotic 
process of establishing a new government and prosecuting a 
war. Foremost among Confederate concerns was the provision- 
ing of the armies, so the establishment of a supply infrastruc- 
ture became of prime importance to the War Department. 

Since, by law, Southern troopers supplied their own horses, 
they could expect nothing officially in the way of remounts. 
However, the delivery of forage was a different matter. Quar- 
termaster agents spread out in an attempt to channel available 
fodder to commands with the direst needs. The Virginia that 
Stuart and his brigade patrolled had not yet felt the hard hand 
of war, and Ashby and his horsemen operated in the 
Shenandoah Valley where forage was plentiful. Thus, both com- 
manders found more than adequate supplies of fodder in their 
immediate vicinity. 
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Unfortunately, as one analyst has noted, “The penchant 
on the part of the Confederate leaders for reacting to problems 
rather than planning for the future demonstrated a pedestrian 
mentality that boded ill for the Confederacy if the problems of 
making war should multiply.” Deciding to have the men sup- 
ply their own mounts provided numerous short term benefits 
but completely ignored the possible long-term difficulties. As 
a result, no Confederate organization developed that could cope 
with a drastic loss of 
horseflesh should that oc- 
cur. At the same time, 
keeping the animals well- 
fed became the responsi- 
bility of local command- 
ers, while the official 
supply mechanisms— 
termed “slipshod” by one 
historian—seemed to 
rely primarily on good 
luck for their efficiency.!! 

But those clouds re- 
mained on the distant 
horizon. With the perim- 
eters stable and the 
armies quiescent, the 
Confederate cavalry com- 
mands east of the 
Alleghenies enjoyed a heady season of stability and dominance. 
The ranks were filled, supplies were plentiful, spirits were soar- 
ing, and, perhaps best of all, their opponents remained timid. 
Whatever discipline problems may have existed, especially 
among Ashby’s troopers, Stuart and his men penetrated the 
Federal cordon with uncommon regularity, producing an un- 
broken flow of accurate intelligence. Two larger skirmishes that 
autumn, Lewinsville in September and Dranesville in Decem- 
ber, only reinforced the cavalry’s self-image, prompting one 
trooper to note, “The cowardice of the Northern troops is be- 
yond what I could have conceived.” Simply put, as 1861 closed, 
the Confederate cavalry commanded the field.!” 


Ashby in the Valley 


In the Spring of 1862, when George McClellan landed the 
Army of the Potomac at Fortress Monroe on the tip of the Vir- 
ginia peninsula, General Joseph Johnston realigned his forces— 
Stuart’s among them—to confront the crisis. Concurrently, 
three Federal columns converged upon General Thomas 
Jackson’s small command camped near Winchester, forcing 
Jackson to retreat south. Ashby brilliantly shielded the move- 
ment, but when the Federal advance halted then fell back to 
Winchester, Jackson drove forward and immediately deter- 
mined to attack. 

The resulting Battle of Kernstown was a failure—Ashby’s 
intelligence proved terribly wrong—but the encounter provided 
the Confederates with strategic benefits by forcing the Federals 
to keep their Valley forces in place. In the battle’s immediate 


wake, however, Jackson was determined to bring some order 
to his cavalry, so he dispatched one half of Ashby’s command 
to Brigadier General William B. Talliaferro and the other half 
to Brigadier General Charles S. Winder. Ashby immediately 
resigned and told Jackson “he would hold him to personal ac- 
count for the indignity.” Jackson suddenly realized he would 
have no cavalry present if he pursued his course, so he wisely 
relented. !3 


The battle of Fair Oaks (above) ended in a draw, Library of Congress 


Immediately following the defeat at Kernstown, Ashby ef- 
fectively screened Jackson’s advance upon Robert Milroy’s Fed- 
eral force in the mountains west of Staunton. After the Con- 
federate victory at McDowell, Jackson turned on Nathaniel 
Banks, who had gingerly led his Federal columns to Strasburg. 
However, with Ashby in the van, Jackson crossed Massanutton 
Mountain at New Market and raced north toward Front Royal. 
General Richard Ewell arrived to swell Stonewall’s ranks, bring- 
ing with him the 2nd and 6th Virginia cavalry under Brigadier 
General G. H. “Maryland” Steuart. Together, the combined cav- 
alry forces attempted to seal the railroad west to Strasburg while 
Jackson destroyed the Federal ranks at Front Royal. In the en- 
suing panic, Ashby and two hundred and fifty of his troopers 
captured some six hundred Northerners. 

A perplexed Nathaniel Banks finally ordered his command 
north to Winchester, but it was too late. Confederate forces boil- 
ing over from the east pierced the column at a number of points 
along the Valley Pike, but the Southern infantry and cavalry 
alike broke ranks to feast on the ruptured Yankee wagon trains. 
A golden opportunity passed, prompting one commentator to 
note dryly, “Ashby’s cavalry...achieved less than it could have.” !4 

Banks made Winchester on May 24, but the men of 
Jackson’s “foot-cavalry” pressed against the Northern defenses 
on the morning of the 25th. Building inexorable pressure on 
both flanks, the Southerners finally snapped the Federal lines 
and sent the Bluecoats streaming northward toward the Poto- 
mac. However, at the height of his triumph, Jackson realized he 
hadn't seen either of his cavalry commanders for hours. Stone- 
wall fretted, “Oh, that my cavalry was in place,’ and when Briga- 


a 


dier General Richard Taylor queried, “Where is the cavalry?” 
Jackson scowled darkly. Taylor knew not to ask twice.!5 
Historian Robert Tanner has judged Ashby’s performance 

harshly: “Had his been a disciplined force, and had it been con- 
centrated, Ashby might have had five hundred or six hundred 
men ready to intervene at the close of battle, and that might 
well have meant disaster for Banks.” As it was, Ashby misplayed 
his greatest opportunity of the campaign, as his inattention to 
training and discipline came back to 
haunt. Given the cavalryman’s poor 
performance, Tanner rightly con- 
cluded, “Ashby’s command was not 
prepared to carry out the basic func- 
tions of a modern cavalry force.”!® 
Amazingly, in late May, through the 
intercession of Confederate Con- 
gressman Alexander Boteler and 
over Stonewall Jackson’s objections, 
Turner Ashby became a brigadier 
general. His tenure there would 
prove short. As Stonewall again re- 
treated up the Valley, Ashby fought 
a series of magnificent delaying ac- 
tions. Finally, on June 6 just east of 
Harrisonburg, Ashby was killed at 
the head of his troops. Jackson 
would write, “As a partisan officer I never knew his superior” a 
tempered response in light of Jackson’s impatience with Ashby’s 
military shortcomings. Even Ashby supporters described his 
command as “more like a tribal band” than a military organi- 
zation. Now, with Ashby gone, the Confederate brass would 
have their chance to reinvent the Valley cavalry.!7 


Stuart on the Peninsula 


The operational excellence of Jeb Stuart’s cavalry in the 
Peninsula Campaign stands in stark contrast to Turner Ashby’s 
efforts in the Shenandoah. Stuart had become a brigadier in 
September, and his command now consisted of six regiments, 
all well-trained in the Stuart concept of warfare. In mid-April 
of 1862, Jeb and his troopers joined Joe Johnston’s forces at 
Yorktown on the Virginia Peninsula. When Johnston abandoned 
his positions in the face of overwhelming Federal pressure, Mc- 
Clellan managed to catch Johnston’s rearguard at the colonial 
capital of Williamsburg. After that bloody but indecisive action, 
Johnston continued his retreat to the Richmond defenses where, 
at the end of May, he threw his army at McClellan’s forces south 
of the Chickahominy River. The two day affair—variously 
termed Seven Pines or Fair Oaks—ended a draw, but Johnston 
was wounded toward the end of the first day’s fighting to be 
replaced by Virginian and former cavalryman Robert E. Lee. 
He promptly dubbed his new command the Army of Northern 
Virginia and set them to building a massive defensive line to 
shield Richmond. Then he cast a cold eye at the enemy. 

On June 11, Lee ordered Jeb Stuart to reconnoiter the Fed- 
eral rear north of the Chickahominy to collect intelligence on 
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enemy postings. The next day, Stuart and twelve hundred of 
his troopers set off. The operation—dubbed the Ride Around 
McClellan—played out perfectly. At every point along the route, 
the Confederates drove the overmatched Yankees. The column’s 
speed confused the initial pursuit, and Stuart’s decision to con- 
tinue on to the James instead of retracing his tracks brilliantly 
outwitted his Federal pursuers. Even when Jeb found the Yan- 
kees hot on his heels and his escape route blocked by the swol- 
len Chickahominy, he simply rebuilt a ruined bridge and con- 
tinued on his way. The column eventually covered one hundred 
miles, capturing 164 Federals 
and 260 horses, at the cost of 
one raider killed. Stuart also 
delivered a motherlode of in- 
telligence to Lee while making 
George McClellan look the 
fool. Indeed, after a season of 
retreat and defeat, a Stuart 
staffer could now crow, “We 
are going to whip the Yankees 
like the mischief.” In one fell 
swoop, Jeb Stuart firmly re- 
minded all of the pre-emi- 
nence of Southern cavalry. !® 

Armed with Stuart’s re- 
ports, Lee called Jackson to 
Richmond and prepared to 
crush George McClellan’s Army of the Potomac. The resulting 
week of fighting found the Federals in full retreat to Harrison’s 
Landing on the James River. During the operation, Stuart again 
raided the Federal rear and was able to report the enemy’s 
change of base. But the Seven Days offered few opportunities 
for cavalry action, and a disturbing pattern, especially for an 
aggressive cavalry commander like Jeb Stuart, began to emerge. 
With massed infantry and artillery deployed across hilly, 
wooded terrain, there was little use for cavalry on Civil War 
battlefields. The only true cavalry charge of the week occurred 
at Gaines’ Mill where a Federal column threw itself at a Con- 
federate breakthrough and was promptly decimated. 

Stuart did seize one opportunity soon after the Federals 
settled in at Harrison’s. On July 3, Jeb occupied a commanding 
plateau that McClellan had overlooked. Stuart opened with his 
artillery’s one gun and awaited the arrival of Longstreet. But 
the closest Confederate was six miles away, and eventually Jeb 
was forced from his position, prompting him to lament, “We 
would have finished the business.” Still, just three days later, the 
aggressive horseman pushed his guns to the edge of the James 
River and raked some passing Federal transports. Stuart seemed 
confident that his men could rule the world. At this point in 
the war, he was probably right.!? 


First Signs of Trouble 


While the two armies slugged it out east of Richmond, dis- 
trict commanders all across the Confederacy were putting an 
official halt to the removal of forage from their districts. Sud- 
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Beverly H. Robertson (left) and Fitz Lee, Library of Congress 


denly, government agents attempting to feed the Army of North- 
ern Virginia’s horses ran up against hostile district command- 
ers who wanted to keep their fodder sources for themselves. 
Virginia herself had been divided into forage districts, but the 
ability of the state to satisfy cavalry needs still was being strained 
to break point. One analyst described the shortages as “par- 
ticularly acute,” and even though North Carolina’s surplus had 
been designated for use in Virginia, delivery of the forage re- 
lied on the already overburdened railroads. While Confederate 
forces celebrated the successful defense of Richmond, trouble 
brewed along the South’s in- 
creasingly fragile supply lines.” 

With Ashby gone, Jeffer- 
son Davis assigned command 
of the Valley cavalry to West 
Pointer and Indian fighter 
Beverly H. Robertson. Concur- 
rently, Lee reorganized his 
army in light of the successes 
and failures of the Seven Days. 
Stuart became a Major General 
in command ofa three brigade 
division. Fitz Lee and South 
Carolinian Wade Hampton led 
two of the brigades. With Jack- 


the Valley cavalry became 


Stuart’s the third brigade. Despite the dramatic expansion of 
his command, Jeb remained unsettled. The previous October, 
he had described Robertson as “by far the most troublesome 
man I have to deal with.” Now both Robertson and the well- 
named “Grumble” Jones—another malcontent with deep feel- 
ings against Stuart— had returned as subordinates.”! 

Still, over the next four months, Jeb Stuart and his cavalry 
would absolutely dominate the Virginia theater. While McClel- 
lan sulked at Harrison’s Landing, Lee moved west to confront a 
makeshift Federal force under General John Pope near Culpeper. 
On August 22, Stuart and fifteen hundred of his troopers de- 
stroyed the Union supply depot at Catlett’s Station. Then, three 
days later, Robert E. Lee launched Stonewall Jackson around 
Pope’s right flank with Stuart trotting in support. After over- 
running Bristoe Station on the evening of the 26th, Stuart and 
General Isaac Trimble’s infantry captured the massive Federal 
supply base at Manassas Junction the next morning. Soon 
Jackson’s troops were looting the collected delicacies of the 
Union Army, a veritable “bacchanalia” few of them would ever 
forget.?? 

When Pope finally located Jackson dug in near the First 
Manassas battlefield, he considered the Rebels as good as 
“bagged.” But, James Longstreet and the rest of Lee’s army fol- 
lowed Jackson’s trail and surreptitiously advanced upon Pope’s 
left. Stuart’s cavalry again provided excellent service. On Au- 
gust 29, when Fitz John Porter’s V Corps suddenly threatened 
Longstreet’s right flank, Stuart threw out a cloud of skirmish- 
ers and had his remaining troopers beat the dusty roadways 


with pine boughs to simulate the march of infantry columns. 
The ruse succeeded. Porter paused to deploy skirmishers, and 
by the time he resumed his advance, elements of Longstreet’s 
infantry had arrived to secure the front.”? 

On the next afternoon, as John Pope spent a second 
day futilely throwing his men at Jackson’s line, Longstreet’s 
Corps smashed into the Federal left and drove the Bluecoats 
from the field. Toward evening, a Union line firmed up just 
west of Bull Run, but Pope was a beaten man and his army 
sullenly drew off toward Washington and safety. 

Beverly Robertson had 
advanced on Longstreet’s 
right, and around 6:00 p.m. 
he reined up just south of 
the Lewis Ford on Bull Run. 
The ford was less than two 
miles from the Federal es- 
cape route, putting Robert- 
son and his brigade in an 
enviable position. When a 
small Federal squadron 
showed itself, Robertson or- 
dered Colonel Thomas 
Munford and the 2nd Vir- 
ginia to disperse it. To the 
Confederates’ surprise, the 
small squadron was in fact 
the advance element of General John Buford’s cavalry bri- 
gade. Munford was soon met by two Federal regiments, and 
the resulting melee found Munford’s men retreating from 
the uncharacteristically aggressive enemy. 


When Robertson committed his entire brigade, the poorly 
deployed Yankees were finally driven across the ford. But 
Robertson misplayed the pursuit, and darkness erased any Con- 
federate hope of pitching into the retreating Federal infantry. 
The 2nd Virginia certainly had much to ponder. For the first 
time in the war, their Federal counterparts had initiated an at- 
tack and remained on the field to fight it out. Some of the South- 
erners good-naturedly rejoiced that they had finally found an 
enemy worth fighting. Unbeknownst to the high-spirited cava- 
liers, it was a harbinger of things to come.”4 


The Maryland Campaign 

With a string of remarkable victories behind him, Robert 
E. Lee decided to cross the Potomac and operate on Northern 
soil. In early September, Confederate infantry columns splashed 
into Maryland while Stuart deployed a cavalry cordon to cover 
the roads to Washington. As the Federals started to press against 
Stuart’s screen, the hard season of campaigning began to tell. 
In one encounter, the badly depleted 12th Virginia was roughly 
handled and lost its colors. In another, Fitz Lee was almost cap- 
tured when an enemy attack surprised the Confederates on the 
streets of Boonsboro. Still, with characteristic efficiency, Stuart 
provided a flow of intelligence that kept the Confederate high 
command up to date on the developing Federal movements. 


Wade Hampton (left) and W.E. “Grumble” Jones, Library of Congress 
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The Maryland Campaign and the resulting carnage along 
Antietam Creek again provided the cavalry with few opportu- 
nities for offensive operations. Only during Lee’s retreat, when 
Stuart led a combined force into Williamsport to distract en- 
emy attention, did the cavalry provide significant tactical ben- 
efits. Even then, at the height of the operation Wade Hampton 
snappishly demanded peremptory orders when he found one 
of Stuart’s commands ill-advised. However, nothing came of 
the encounter, and the cavalry eventually retired into Virginia, 
the last Confederates to leave Maryland. 

After a brief respite, the 
Confederate cavalry launched 
another spectacular raid 
against the Federal rear. On 
October 10, Stuart led eigh- 
teen hundred troopers across 
the Potomac, around McClel- 
lan’s right flank, and north 
into Pennsylvania. Sweeping 
up all the horses they could 
find, the raiders reached 
Chambersburg by nightfall, 
and the next day they made 
Emmitsburg before trotting 
south into Maryland. Again, 
the Federal cavalry seemed in- 
capable of coming to grips 
with Stuart’s horsemen. It wasn’t until the raiders reached the 
Potomac at White’s Ford that their confused pursuers finally 
made contact, and John Pelham’s horse artillery easily held the 
Northerners at bay until Stuart’s entire force reached safety. 

Another Ride Around McClellan, and this time the spoils 
were considerable. With negligible loss, Stuart bagged twelve 
hundred badly needed horses and inflicted a quater of a mil- 
lion dollars damage while covering 126 miles through enemy 
territory. As to the supposed danger, raider Charles Blackford 
observed, “The opposition of their cavalry was considered of 
very little account by us.” Indeed, the Chambersburg Raid cer- 
tainly helped assuage the disappointments of the Sharpsburg 
campaign, as Jeb Stuart once again made George McClellan 
and his cavalry look the fools. 

Though Stuart’s cavalry now stood at the height of its con- 
siderable power, strong currents had begun to sap its vital en- 
ergy. The year’s hard campaigns had winnowed the organiza- 
tion of both riders and horses. Fitz Lee’s five regiments were 
typical, mounting a combined one thousand men, and even 
Stuart had to admit, “This brigade had been much diminished 
and its efficiency greatly impaired by the “greased heel” and 
sore tongue.” Additionally, cavalrymen who had lost their 
mounts were displaying a cavalier attitude towards their offi- 
cial responsibilities. They would go home searching for new 
horses and return at their leisure, if they came back at all. Those 
who took their responsibilities seriously were having trouble 
remounting. Prices had skyrocketed, and the allowances for 
purchasing remounts, based as they were on the 1861 market, 
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were insufficient. Even if a trooper had the money, he was 
competing against quartermaster agents who were working 
the same sources while trying to remount depleted artillery 
units and wagon trains. The War Department suggested 
purchasing horses from Texas and selling them to the rid- 
erless troopers at cost. Despite the growing difficulties, there 
was little time to attend to such matters. In late October, 
the Federals again came calling.*® 

From October 29 to November 6, as Robert E. Lee maneu- 
vered to counter McClellan’s crossing of the Potomac, the op- 
posing cavalry forces came to blows across the Loudoun Valley. 
All across the line, the outnumbered Southerners were rocked 
back by the aggressive Union attacks. And, although the Con- 
federates succeeded in their primary mission of screening 
Longstreet’s movement to Culpeper, they were stunned by the 
ferocity of the Federal assaults. The week’s hard service had worn 
down the mounts to a dangerous degree; when the Federal horse 
attacked on November 7, Stuart had to order two artillery pieces 
buried for lack of transportation. By the time the army head- 
quartered at Culpeper, Jeb Stuart had developed a considerable 
distaste for these Fabian tactics. 

Both armies eventually sidled over to Fredericksburg where, 
on December 13, the new Federal commander Major General 
Ambrose Burnside launched a series of suicidal attacks on the 
impregnable Confederate positions. When the Unionists with- 
drew across the intervening Rappahannock River, the armies 
settled into winter quarters. Lee however had plans for the cav- 
alry. Just after Christmas he ordered Stuart to raid the enemy 
supply line, so on the 26th Jeb assembled eighteen hundred men 
and started off. Again, the Confederates moved through enemy 
territory with impunity, hitting the supply depots of Dumfries, 
Occoquan, and Burke’s Station. Returning via Middleburg and 
Culpeper, Stuart triumphantly reached his Fredricksburg camps 
on New Year’s Day. Covering one hundred-sixty miles with 
minimal losses, one participant called it “the most brilliant Ex- 
pedition” of the war. The booty included two hundred prison- 
ers and horses, some twenty wagons of materiel, and a thor- 
oughly confused, eminently mortified enemy. But even Stuart 
allowed that the raid accompished less than he expected.?” 

Although active operations essentially ended by mid-Janu- 
ary of 1863, the length of the Rappahannock line forced Stuart 
to deploy his forces over a fifty-mile perimeter. The harsh win- 
ter weather wreaked havoc on personnel already stretched to 
break point. Stuart’s force—numbering just 6,315 officers and 
men—had an equal number absent for a variety of reasons. 
Those who remained suffered dreadfully. The overburdened 
railroads were barely delivering one-sixth of the daily rations, 
and little of that included the “long” forage of hay and fodder 
necessary for the animals’ health. Of the starving horseflesh, a 


General Buford’s engagement with Stuart’s 
Confederate cavalry at Boonsboro, July 9th, 1863, 
Library of Congress 
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cavalry correspondent wrote, “Many are dying, & more are fail- 
ing entirely.” One witness called Wade Hampton’s encampment 
“a mournful sight” with “dead and dying animals lying about 
the camp in all directions.” In February, when his outposts re- 
pulsed but failed to pursue a limited Federal thrust, Hampton 
himself admitted “the condition of my horses did not allow me 
to follow them.”28 

As spring broke, operations slowly resumed. On March 17, 
Federal Brigadier General William Averell pushed his twenty- 
one hundred troopers over Kelly’s Ford. Fitz Lee could only 
mount eight hundred men to oppose the movement. Despite 
the odds, the Confederates managed to blunt the attack and 
spent the balance of the day charging and counter-charging. 
They could cheer the fact that the Federals were forced from 
the field. But the Bluecoats had spent much of the battle fight- 
ing dismounted, and the heavy Confederate losses bore wit- 
ness to the effectiveness of this technique. Even worse, Stuart’s 
brilliant artillerist John Pelham was mortally wounded toward 
the end of the fighting, thus depriving the cavalry of one of its 
finest warriors. 

Suddenly, despite Stuart’s brave words of chastising the “in- 
solent foe,” Confederate cavalry domination seemed dangerously 
close to becoming a thing of the past.” 


Federals Resurgent 

In the Shenandoah Valley, Grumble Jones had taken Beverly 
Robertson’s place as commander of Turner Ashby’s former 
troopers. Stuart requested their transfer back to the Rappah- 
annock line, but Robert E. Lee demurred. Meanwhile, Wade 
Hampton’s bedraggled command was pulled from the front to 
rest and refit. As a result, when Joseph Hooker’s Federals came 
spilling over the Rappahannock fords in late April 1863, Jeb 
Stuart had but two thousand troopers to oppose them. 

Fortunately for the South, the Unionists badly misplayed 
their advantage. Corps commander George Stoneman stumbled 
off on a lethargic raid against the Confederate rear with most 
of the Northern cavalry. Stuart simply dispatched two regiments 
to shadow the column then turned to confront the Federal ad- 
vance. Although Jeb’s remaining troopers hadn’t the numbers 
to stop the powerful enemy infantry, Stuart’s horsemen dueled 
with the Yankees at almost every point while appraising Lee of 
the enemy movements. As one recent study noted, with Stuart 
on the prowl, the Federals couldn’t help but know that the road- 
ways around Chancellorsville “were likely to be dominated by 
Jeb Stuart’s cavalry.”3° 

When the battle of Chancellorsville ended, most observ- 
ers castigated the Federal cavalry’s performance. Having begun 


with so much promise, Stoneman’s raiding column ended up 
accomplishing nothing. On the other hand, besides slowing the 
initial Yankee thrust and leading Jackson’s famed flanking march, 
Stuart’s troopers did little more than guard the army’s flanks. 
Again, the choked terrain provided the horsemen with few of- 
fensive opportunities. But the sight of Stoneman’s massive col- 
umn forced Lee to reevaluate his strategic concepts regarding 
the cavalry. Soon after the battle, Lee ordered a complete con- 
centration of his horsemen—a full five brigades numbering 
nearly ten thousand men—under Jeb Stuart. 

The troopers gathered near Culpeper where Stuart spent 
the month of May drilling his new command. Despite the con- 
tinued ill-will of Beverly Robertson and Grumble Jones, and a 
rupture in the relationship between Wade Hampton and Fitz 
Lee, Jeb molded his disparate commands into a well-oiled ma- 
chine. Additionally, as the spring clover bloomed, the grazing 
horses showed signs of improvement. On June 5 and again on 
June 8, Stuart showed off his charges in two dramatic reviews, 
the first before a worshipful citizenry and the second for Lee 
himself. The Confederate infantry was also concentrating in the 
Culpeper area in preparation for a second invasion of the North, 
and the reviews were to serve as something of a milepost, a sort 
of farewell from an army searching for fresh adventures. Twenty- 
four hours after the second review, the festivities would come to 
represent something entirely different. 

Early on June 9, as most of Stuart’s horsemen slept, Federal 
cavalry columns boiled over the Rappahannock River and ig- 
nited the Battle of Brandy Station. After the initial surprise, Stuart 
fought masterfully. In the early stages he threw three of his bri- 
gades at General John Buford’s assault wing near Beverly Ford. 
As that front solidified, he was forced to counter a second Federal 
thrust from Kelly’s Ford. In the surrounding fields and up the 
inclines of Fleetwood Hill, Blue and Gray cavalry met in a wild, 
sabre-wielding melee that eventually left the field under Stuart’s 
control. But the Unionists had fought the Confederates to a 
standstill, and as they leisurely recrossed the Rappahannock, the 
Northerners realized that they had finally attained parity with 
their enemy. Many of the Confederates—especially the veterans 
of the Loudoun Valley and Kelly’s Ford—grudgingly agreed. 

Claiming that he had succeeded in preventing the Yankees 
from spying Lee’s columns, Stuart still recoiled when observers 
criticized his lack of vigilance, especially in view of his extensive 
preparations for the cavalry reviews. The Richmond Examiner 
decried Brandy Station as “the necessary consequences of negli- 
gence and bad management.” The newspaper also sensed what 
every Southern cavalryman feared, that the enemy “has spared 
no pains or cost to perfect that arm.” Although the Southerners 
had been surprised, the cavalry was in fact in a high state of 
readiness for the coming campaign thanks to a month of drill- 
ing and organizing. They simply assumed that the Northerners 
were incapable of such bold action. For perhaps the first time in 
the course of the war, Stuart and his troopers’ dismissive atti- 
tude towards their adversaries came home to haunt."! 

Up to this point in the war, the Southern cavalry’s primary 

mission had been probing enemy lines and gathering intelli- 
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gence, and to that end they had been extraordinarily effective. 
But Robert E. Lee had come to regard the raid as a powerful 
tactical option, and commanders like Jeb Stuart and Grumble 
Jones were only too happy to agree. Although Stuart’s succes- 
sive raids seemed to gain less and less, both he and Lee contin- 
ued to regard the concept of the raid as strategically sound. 
Also, before the cavalry concentration, Jones and John Imboden 
had led a month-long foray into West Virginia, the success 
of which raised Jones’ stock 
in particular. With these re- 
cent successes in mind, the 
Army of Northern Virginia 
headed north. 

With Lee’s columns 
marching just west of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, the Lou- 
doun Valley again became 
ground zero. Stuart ordered 
two brigades into the valley to 
screen the Confederate inva- 
sion, and on the afternoon of 
June 17, they collided with a 
large Federal force near the 
strategic hamlet of Aldie. 
Thus began five days of 
mounted and dismounted fighting. Both sides fed consider- 
able numbers into the fighting, and the valley echoed with battle. 
In the end, the Federals enjoyed local successes—proving in- 
deed that Brandy Station was no fluke—but Stuart and his 
troopers prevented their prying enemy eyes from viewing Lee’s 
march north. As at Brandy Station, the Unionists added to their 
martial reputation but failed in their strategic mission. 

To accompany Lee’s invading forces, Stuart divvied up his 
command. He assigned Brigadier General Albert Jenkins to the 
army’s van, Lieutenant General Richard Ewell’s Second Corps. 
John Imboden’s troopers were to raid the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad and guard Lee’s left. Robertson and Jones were or- 
dered to cover the Blue Ridge gaps until the infantry safely 
cleared the area, then they were to follow the army, “keeping on 
its right and rear.” Meanwhile, with Lee and Longstreet’s evi- 
dent approval, Stuart gathered his remaining troopers to raid 
the enemy rear.*? 

Stuart crossed the Bull Run Mountains on June 25 and 
immediately found the area around Haymarket swarming with 
Northerners. Forced to swing farther to the south, the Confed- 
erates finally reached Maryland early on the 28th. Near Rockville 
around midday, they fulfilled one of Lee’s directives by captur- 
ing one hundred and twenty-five Federal supply wagons. Un- 
fortunately, despite a relentless pace, Stuart was still sixty miles 
from his intended rendezvous with Major General Jubal Early 
at York, Pennsylvania. Then, near noon on the 30th, the van of 
the column ran into the Yankees. 

The battle of Hanover, Pennsylvania, probably didn’t seem 
terribly crucial to the Confederates that last day of June. Colo- 
nel John Chambliss, then commanding Fitz Lee’s brigade, ac- 
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Albert Jenkins (left) and John Imboden, Library of Congress 
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tually instigated the fight by pitching into the rear of the en- 
emy column. But by the time Wade Hampton worked his way 
east of the crossroads to open an escape route, the road to the 
west was virtually sealed. Stuart’s intention was always to move 
north toward York, and his bedraggled column with its weighty 
load trudged along nearly blind with fatigue. But on the morn- 
ing of July 1, Jeb discovered that Early had passed the village of 
Dover, working his way west. Jeb dispatched some staffers to 
find him then pushed his 
sleepwalking column to the 
northwest, hoping somehow 
to discover some element of 
Lee’s army. However, it wasn’t 
until the troopers arrived at 
Carlisle that Stuart heard of 
the roiling conflict somewhere 
to the south. Ironically, thirty 
hours previously, when the 
Confederates were fighting in 
the streets of Hanover, they 
had been a few precious miles 
from the now critical cross- 
roads of Gettysburg. 

By the afternoon of July 2, 
the Confederate horsemen 
struggled into their camps north of town near Lee’s left. The 
next morning, Stuart guided his brigades east on the York Turn- 
pike then south toward the enemy rear. Their presence soon 
roused Federal interest. Before long, dismounted troopers were 
exchanging carbine fire, artillery blasts swept the farmlots, and 
sabre met sabre until, finally, both sides recoiled. In the fight- 
ing, Stuart’s best brigadier, Wade Hampton, suffered an ugly 
head wound, while many of the South’s best troopers lay 
wounded and dead. Meanwhile, to the west, Pickett’s Charge 
crashed against the Union lines then ebbed back across the ter- 
rible, bloody fields. The Battle of Gettysburg had ended in a 
severe Confederate defeat, and Lee’s second invasion of the 
North was over. 

What remained of the cavalry did yeoman’s work during 
the Confederate retreat to the Potomac. Stuart was able to parry 
every Federal attempt to interpose itself on Lee’s line of with- 
drawal. But the Bluecoats were now the aggressors, carrying 
the fight to the Southerners with a rising spirit and jaunty con- 
fidence. Stuart remained sanguine, calling his troopers “the fin- 
est body of men on the planet,” but it remained evident that 
the days of Confederate cavalry dominance were all but over.33 


Winter Interlude 


In the wake of the failed invasion of the North, Lee reor- 
ganized Stuart’s cavalry by giving both Wade Hampton and 
Fitz Lee divisional command. Stuart never received commen- 
surate rank. However, no amount of reorganizing could undo 
either the Federal gains or the Confederate slippage. Of the 
effects of the summer campaign on his command, Lee admit- 
ted, “The cavalry also suffer and I fear to set them to work.” 


But there was work to do as the aggressive Unionists pressed 
forward. On September 13, near Jack’s Shop, Virginia, Jeb could 
only fight the Bluecoats to a draw. A month later he met the 
Unionists on the old Brandy Station battlefield and, again, 
could only claim a tie at best. Then, as he pursued a Federal 
withdrawal, Stuart found himself trapped in the midst of en- 
emy infantry columns. The ever resourceful commander in- 
geniously managed to hide his boys overnight in a narrow val- 
ley, and, as the sun rose, the 
daring Confederates fought 
their way to safety.*4 

Stuart finally rid himself 
of the irascible but capable 
Grumble Jones when the lat- 
ter was court-martialed and 
transferred to West Virginia. 
Brigadier General Thomas 
Rosser took Jones’ place in 
command of the Laurel Bri- 
gade. As the autumn harvest- 
ing of the local crops allayed 
some of the horses’ hard- 
ships, there would be one 
more reminder of former 
glory for the Southerners. On 
October 19, near the village of Buckland, Stuart lured Judson 
Kilpatrick into an ill-advised foray while Fitz Lee advanced on 
the unsuspecting Yankee left. Kilpatrick discovered the ruse just 
in time, but the resulting panic—dubbed the Buckland Races— 
provided one of the most embarrassing incidents in the war 
for the Northern cavalry. Kilpatrick’s troopers bolted pell-mell 
for the rear, and the Southrons netted some two hundred and 
fifty prisoners in the confusion. It was the last time Jeb Stuart 
saw an enemy force cower before his charging troopers. 

After the Mine Run campaign, the armies went into win- 
ter quarters on the line of the Rapidan River. The weather 
proved horrible, and the hard campaigning of 1863 had worn 
the Confederate cavalry out. Robert E. Lee was shocked by what 
he saw: “The cavalry of this army, by its hard service, summer 
and winter, and through the deficiency of forage in the latter 
season, has become very much reduced.” When Lee heard that 
the government might start furnishing mounts for the cav- 
alry, the army commander expressed doubt that enough horses 
even existed to satisfy the cavalry’s needs.*° 

As grim as his prediction was, Lee may have been right. 
One of Hampton’s brigades could only claim 500 horses, and 
with inflation making the private purchase of a horse nearly 
impossible, even Jeb Stuart fretted that only the rich could af- 
ford remounts. In the cavalry camps, half to a quarter rations 
were now the norm, and as the supply system collapsed, the 
animals took to gnawing the bark off trees. Fitz Lee went off to 
West Virginia to collect cattle and horses while Stuart dispersed 
the remainder of his command as best he could to lessen the 
foraging load, prompting one observer to describe the cavalry 
division as “well-nigh disbanded.” But Lee’s army remained 
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bound to the railroads for supplies, and, as one analyst noted, 
“Thanks in part to [Jefferson] Davis’s fondness of laissez-faire 
railroad transportation, [Lee] almost starved.” Put simply, “The 
supply bureaus had failed the cavalry.’>° 

Still, one brigade of Stuart’s command found some relief 
that brutal winter. On December 16, Lee ordered Colonel Tho- 
mas Rosser to the Shenandoah Valley with the Laurel Brigade; 
at least Ashby’s veterans were returning home. Although Rosser 
forwarded a good number of 
impressed cattle to the army, 
the Laurel Brigade eventu- 
ally established winter quar- 
ters in Rockbridge County 
“in the midst of abundant 
supplies of forage and ra- 
tions.” Said Rosser, “My 
horses got fat and my effec- 
tive strength increased from 
twelve hundred to twenty- 
three hundred men.” To the 
good fortune of Rosser’s 
command, after three years 


Virginia.*” 

On February 28, Federal troopers under Brigadier Gen- 
eral George Custer burst past Lee’s left and rode hard for 
Charlottesville. In miserable weather, Stuart pounded cross- 
country in pursuit while Rosser angled in from the 
Shenandoah. Meanwhile, Major General Judson Kilpatrick led 
another column towards Richmond in an attempt to free the 
Federal prisoners of war held there. With Hampton’s’ small 
contingent of 306 horsemen in pursuit, Kilpatrick lost his nerve 
on the outskirts of Richmond, while a smaller column, under 
Colonel Ulrich Dahlgren was dispersed by a motley assort- 
ment of defenders. Hampton’s few pushed Kilpatrick all the 
way to Williamsburg, but Stuart’s undersized command was 
stung when Custer’s raiders merely brushed it aside on their 
return north. Jeb then drove east but arrived too late to join in 
the pursuit of Kilpatrick. Wrote one Stuart staffer, “It was evi- 
dent that he [Stuart] didn’t think well of the past two days’ 
proceedings.”*8 


The 1864 Campaign 

In early May, as the Federal army marched into the Wil- 
derness, the Confederates found that the war had taken on a 
grim visage. Both Major General Ulysses S. Grant and Major 
General Philip Sheridan had arrived from their triumphs in 
the West to force Robert E. Lee into an endgame. As brutal battle 
covered the tangles west of Chancellorsville then spilled south- 
eastward toward Spotsylvania Court House, the grayclads rec- 
ognized an uncharacteristic doggedness in their old enemies. 
Sheridan in particular seemed eager to chastise the Confeder- 
ate cavalry, and the ever-aggressive Jeb Stuart was only too happy 
to accept the challenge. 
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From May 6th through the 8th, the cavalry forces clashed 
on the edges of the battling armies, but on May 9, Sheridan 
struck off around Lee’s right flank with ten thousand well- 
mounted troopers and headed straight toward Richmond. 
Stuart countered with less than half that number. Almost im- 
mediately, Jeb divided his command, launching one column at 
Sheridan’s rear while he led another in an effort to gain the 
Federal front. After two days of hard riding, Jeb interposed his 
eleven hundred men on Sheridan’s route just north of the Con- 
federate capital, at a dusty intersection called Yellow Tavern. 
Around noon, the Yankees arrived and immediately pitched into 
the Southern battleline. 

By late afternoon, the dismounted Federals had forced 
Stuart’s right flank well to the north. Suddenly a mounted charge 
cleaved the gray line, and as the Northerners pulled back from 
the breakthrough, a dismounted Michigan trooper fired a bul- 
let that slammed into Jeb Stuart’s midsection. As the Confeder- 
ate line dissolved before the renewed enemy onslaught, the 
General’s aides rushed their stricken commander away in an 
ambulance. Some thirty hours later, Stuart was dead. 

Unsure of how to balance the fracture between Wade 
Hampton and Fitz Lee, Robert E. Lee assumed titular head of 
the cavalry. Hampton, however, possessed both the rank and, 
as events would prove, the mettle to command in Stuart’s stead. 
Forty-six years of age, Hampton evinced a reticence that belied 
a fierce fighting spirit. Recalled one compatriot, “[Hampton] 
certainly seemed to have a natural turn for going in front of his 
column with a drawn sabre.” Any doubter of his personal cour- 
age needed only to inspect his Gettysburg wound for proof.*? 

Like General Nathan Bedford Forrest, Wade Hampton 
never received a proper military training. But, in a very real 
sense, he was the perfect man for the position. Robert E. Lee 
would need the cavalry as much for its fighting abilities as for 
its reconnaissance and raiding talents, and Hampton’s sober 
approach to the cavalry arm—especially his embracing of the 
concentration of force and his reliance on dismounted tactics— 
fit perfectly with the war’s new necessities. Wrote one trooper, 
“Gen. Hampton always endeavored to carry every available man 
to the point of operation, and the larger the force, the better he 
liked it. The advantage of this style of generalship was soon 
apparent, for while under Stuart stampedes were frequent, with 
Hampton they were unknown.”*? 

With new regiments drawn from South Carolina, Hamp- 
ton spent the rest of May successfully neutralizing a number of 
Federal forays. Then, on June 8, Robert E. Lee ordered Hamp- 
ton to pursue a Sheridan-led raid on the Virginia Central Rail- 
road. Hard riding put the Confederates athwart the Yankee path 
where, early on the 11th, the two sides came to grips. Fitz Lee 
handled his troopers passively, and George Custer gained the 
Confederate rear near Trevilian Station. Hampton however re- 
acted strongly to the threat. He crushed Custer with Rosser’s 
brigade then returned to the front in time to repel a series of 
determined dismounted assaults. The next day, Hampton and 
Lee combined in a strong defensive position along the railroad. 
Sheridan spent the afternoon pushing assault after assault 
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against the Southerners, but as the sun set, the Confederates 
threw the last of the attackers back. Badly bloodied, Sheridan 
withdrew that night. 

Grant and Lee were now deadlocked in the trenches around 
Petersburg. Despite the triumph at Trevilian, the campaign had 
“wrought havoc” on the Confederate horseflesh, and “hundreds” 
of troopers were forced into dismounted companies. To relieve 
the crisis, Robert E. Lee actually proposed obtaining horses from 
Texas by swimming them across the Mississippi River. Still, 
Hampton’s tactical acumen gave the Confederates yet another 
victory on June 29. Using both mounted and dismounted tac- 
tics, Hampton smashed a raiding force of two divisions under 
Brigadier General James Wilson near Ream’s Station on the 
Weldon Railroad, collecting thirteen hundred prisoners and 
thirteen guns in the process. Lee immediately recommended 
that Hampton be placed in command of the entire cavalry; on 
August 11 the appointment was confirmed.*! 

With horses falling at an alarming rate—Brigadier Gen- 
eral Matthew Butler’s brigade had lost sixteen hundred since 
the campaign began—Hampton petitioned the government to 
establish a cavalry bureau. The South Carolinian understood 
the folly of relying on the troopers to furnish their own mounts, 
but as Richmond tarried, new threats caught Hampton’s atten- 
tion. Fitz Lee and his division departed to reinforce General 
Jubal Early’s command then operating in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. Meanwhile, Grant was inexorably extending his lines south 
and west of Petersburg in an attempt to stretch the Confeder- 
ates to break point. In mid-August the Yankees lunged at the 


Weldon Railroad. But on August 25, Hampton and his com- 
mand shone as they helped General A. P. Hill and General 
Cadmus Wilcox destroy a Federal lodgment near Ream’s Sta- 
tion. In the action, the army deferred to Hampton’s judgment, 
and the cavalryman again relied on both mounted and dis- 
mounted tactics to deal General Winfield Hancock and his 
fabled II Corps one of their most embarrassing defeats of the 
war.*? 

The cavalry could still be called to exercise its raiding 
muscle, On September 14, Hampton led twenty-seven hundred 
troopers around the Union left and captured nearly twenty- 
five hundred head of cattle five miles behind the Federal lines, 
all at the cost of just sixty-two horsemen. Although it was in- 
dicative of the plight of the Confederacy that her cavalry raids 
now targeted beeves rather than military targets, Hampton’s 
horsemen were operating with amazing effectiveness, although 
they now tended to react to Union incursions rather than ini- 
tiate the action. Unfortunately, the same cannot be said for the 
troopers defending the Shenandoah. 

Brigadier General John Imboden had led a semi-indepen- 
dent cavalry force in the Valley with some success for most of 
the war. He had accompanied Jubal Early’s summer raid on 
Washington, but Early mistrusted his mounted arm, and Rob- 
ert E. Lee judged the “western” cavalry ruined by “the want of 
efficient officers & the absence of proper discipline & instruc- 
tion.” Opposing the disorganized Confederates was the Irish 
firebrand Philip Sheridan, and his determined, well-equipped 
cavalrymen presented a formidable challenge. Fitz Lee’s arrival 
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was intended to restore order, but on September19, Fitz was 
wounded at the battle of Third Winchester. As Early retreated 
south, the leadership crisis in his mounted arm reignited.¥ 

Early’s defeat at Third Winchester forced him south to a 
defensive position at Fisher’s Hill, with Brigadier General 
Lunsford Lomax’s troopers shielding the Confederate left. Un- 
fortunately, when Sheridan attacked on September 22, Lomax’s 
men dissolved at impact—"like swine with an overdose of dev- 
ils’—exposing the Southern flank to destruction. Early’s com- 
mand again staggered south in disarray. Further disgusted with 
his cavalry, Old Jube begged Robert E. Lee for reinforcements. 
Lee responded by dispatching Brigadier General Thomas 
Rosser and his six hundred veterans of the Laurel Brigade to 
the Valley.*4 

Rising to brigade command under Rosser was Colonel 
Thomas Munford, an officer who hated his new commander. 
With his two subordinates maintaining an icy distance, Early 
immediately sent them to harass Sheridan’s rear, prompting the 
perturbed Federal commander to order Brigadier General 
Alfred Torbert to “whip the rebel cavalry or be whipped.” On 
October 9, Torbert did indeed apply the whipping, flanking 
Rosser at Tom’s Brook and rolling up Munford two miles fur- 
ther south. To the east, Federal Brigadier General Wesley Merritt 
swept Lomax through the town of Woodstock. Across both 
fronts the Southerners fled in confusion—one Confederate 
described it as a “shameful rout”—with the Northerners in hot 
pursuit. Brigadier General George Custer could crow over the 
triumph, calling it “a complete and decisive overthrow of the 
enemy’s cavalry.” Indeed, the “Woodstock Races” represented 
the worst defeat of Confederate cavalry in Virginia, prompting 
a nearly endless season of Southern despair and recrimination.*” 

Still, Early managed one more swipe at Sheridan, the Oc- 
tober 19 pre-dawn surprise attack at Cedar Creek. But outnum- 
bered nearly eight-to-one, a frustrated Thomas Rosser could 
do little during the South’s last hurrah in the Valley. Rosser’s 
men attempted to occupy the Union cavalry, but the Federal 
numerical superiority allowed Torbert to detach a few regiments 
to deal with the Confederates while the balance of the North- 
ern troopers roamed the battlefield. When Custer applied the 
coup-de-grace to Early’s left late in the afternoon, Rosser sim- 
ply joined the defeated Confederates streaming south off the 
field. The Confederacy’s last chance to control the vital fields 
of the Shenandoah Valley disappeared in the dust of Early’s re- 
treat. In a bitter turn of events, the greyclad troopers who had 
once dominated the field had become an inconsequential ad- 
junct of Jubal Early’s badly defeated army.”® 

Back in Virginia, Hampton’s troopers were again in the 
forefront as Grant attempted another maneuver in late Sep- 
tember, this time assaulting the Confederate works along the 
Squirrel Level and Vaughn roads south of Petersburg. While 
the cavalry spent most of their time fighting dismounted, they 
could not overcome the Northerners’ numbers. But a month 
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later, the troopers fought a courageous delaying action that al- 
lowed A.P. Hill to counter a massive Federal attack, prompting 
one analyst to note that the cavalry now “had fought so often 
on foot that they behaved like veteran infantry.”4’ 

Despite the season’s successes, the war was grimly grind- 
ing the Confederacy down. Robert E. Lee could spare no troops 
to protect his supply lines, and the various Yankee raids of 
May and June had so dis- 
rupted the trains that most 
food reserves were completely 
consumed. Although that cri- 
sis eased when the new Pied- 
mont Railroad allowed the 
Danville Line to increase its 
deliveries into Richmond, the 
late summer raids reapplied 
tremendous pressure on the 
teetering Confederate supply 
system. In a devastating turn 
of events, the Confederacy 
began using less efficient 
wagon trains to bypass 
breached rail lines. When the 
summer drought destroyed 
much of the Virginia harvest, Lee’s army was forced to rely 
almost completely on the disintegrating rail system for its sub- 
sistence. Although there were plenty of supplies in the Deep 
South, there was simply no way to transport them to the Vir- 
ginia line.*® 

The Confederate cavalry could not escape the pinching 
reality of the war. Disheartened troopers were leaving their 
commands at a dangerous rate. In one cavalry regiment, an 
inspector found 432 men absent for a variety of reasons. The 
same unit had only 200 serviceable rifles. Another group suf- 
fering from inadequate supplies took to making its own soap. 
Horses now cost up to $2500, well beyond the means of most 
cavalrymen, prompting General James Longstreet to recom- 
mend that men be mounted on mules. Worthless vehicles, weak 
draft animals, and the absence of medical supplies all con- 
spired to tear at Confederate morale. Yet one trooper could 
still confidently declare, “I do firmly believe we will gain our 
independence.” 

There would be one last Federal lunge at the Weldon rail- 
road, a thirty-four thousand man force that succeeded in de- 
stroying twenty miles of track before Hampton and A. P. Hill 
threw them back. As the Yankees retreated to their winter quar- 
ters, Hampton gave his troopers the task of rebuilding the line. 
Amazingly, the trains were soon up and running. With the 
arrival of winter weather and the cessation of active campaign- 
ing, the cavalry retreated to the grim camps of Petersburg. 

The Confederate cavalry by now was in a tremendously 
weakened state. Confederate currency was virtually worthless, 
but in any case supply agents combing the backroads couldn't 
find anything to purchase. Horses were dying, men were de- 
serting, and a despairing Robert E. Lee found his options nar- 
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rowing. With grim prescience he would write, “Unless the men 
and animals can be subsisted, the army cannot be kept together, 
and our present lines must be abandoned.”” 

To relieve the cavalry’s suffering, Lee resorted to drastic 
measures. In mid-January, he sent Butler’s troopers—fully 
one-third of his cavalry—to South Carolina where they were 
to join the forces opposing Major General William T. Sher- 
man’s Federal juggernaut. 
Hampton himself then quietly 
departed for his home state. 
His performance as Robert E. 
Lee’s cavalry commander had 
been exemplary, a solid string 
of successes even as the 
mounted arm adapted to meet 
the spiraling changes of Civil 
War battle. Of the Confeder- 
acy’s great battle commanders, 
“The South Carolina planter 
had proved himself the peer of 
any professional soldier,” 
wrote Douglas Southall Free- 
man. Few would argue.°! 

In January, Fitz Lee re- 
turned from his wounding the previous September and took 
command of all the cavalry north of the James River. Cousin 
Rooney directed operations south of the river but was forced 
by the forage crisis to camp his command at Stony Creek some 
forty miles from Petersburg. Together their two cavalry divi- 
sions numbered only four thousand men. That February, in 
one last ironic turn, Richmond finally authorized the quarter- 
master department to supply horses for the dismounted troop- 
ers. It remained a futile gesture toward a failed policy. In March, 
Rosser brought his battered division of two thousand troopers 
to Petersburg, marking the arrival of the Army of Northern 
Virginia’s last reinforcements. 

Phil Sheridan had spent much of 1865 ravaging Robert E. 
Lee’s supply lines and destroying what was left of Jubal Early’s 
Valley army. The Southern mounted arm was simply too weak 
to counter. On April 1, as the spearpoint of Grant’s forces, Sheri- 
dan descended on the vital crossroads of Five Forks west of 
Robert E. Lee’s right flank. While Fitz Lee and Major General 
George Pickett dined at a shad bake, Sheridan devastated the 
makeshift Confederate line and cracked the Petersburg defenses. 
Later, Robert E. Lee would tell Wade Hampton, “The absence 
of the troops which I had sent to North and South Carolina, 
was I believe the cause of our immediate disaster.” The war had 
entered its endgame.°? 

Rooney Lee fought well as he covered the army’s retreat, 
but the numbers told the sad story. Just one week later, 1559 
horsemen and officers surrendered to Federal authority at 
Appomattox. The best estimates put approximately one thou- 
sand troopers breaking ranks during the retreat while another 
twenty-four hundred—many being Ashby’s veterans from 
Rosser’s command— escaped when the surrender was an- 
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nounced, only to turn themselves in later. Still, it remains a 
tribute to the grit of the Confederate cavalryman that so many 
made the baleful march to Appomattox and beyond. 


Enduring Glory 


The horsemen of the Army of Northern Virginia retain an 
honored position in the pantheon of the Civil War. Led for 
nearly the duration of the conflict by two superb leaders, the 
Confederate cavalry overcame incredible obstacles to remain a 
potent fighting force to the end. Richmond’s decision to force 
the troopers to supply their own mounts was a devastatingly 
short-sighted approach to the cavalry’s most serious problem. 
The breakdown of the supply system further gouged Southern 
horseflesh and created impossible tactical situations. Battlefield 
losses were to be expected, but the deaths of numerous cavalry 
officers, especially leaders like John Pelham, badly strained the 
command structure. And, in an army of so many strong indi- 
viduals, personality clashes caused serious embarrassment both 
on and off the battlefield. 

Somehow, the Southern troopers found their way through 
the steep difficulties. In the winter of 1862-1863, when fodder 
proved impossible to find, Stuart spread out his command to 
take advantage of distant supply sources. Then, when the 
Chancellorsville campaign opened, Jeb made up for his nu- 
merical deficiencies with a spirited and gritty performance, 
overcoming the Federal advantages by sheer force of will. Ad- 
ditionally, when officers the caliber of John Pelham went down, 
others of equal determination rose up to take their places. Wade 
Hampton’s rise to command after Stuart’s death is a perfect 
example of the deep reservoir of cavalry talent available to the 
South. In fact, it wasn’t until the last months of the war, and 
then only in the Shenandoah Valley, that Confederate cavalry 
leadership ran aground. 

Perhaps the troopers of Turner Ashby and Jeb Stuart never 
did conquer their cavalier ways. Indeed, the Confederate horse 
was plagued by absent troopers for the duration of the war, 
many looking for new mounts, others simply weary of the fight. 
But, that same reckless spirit also made the South’s riders fear- 
less on the reconnaissance, tireless on the raid, and courageous 
in the charge. The relentless Federal war machine eventually 
pushed its own cavalry to the heights attained by the Southrons. 
But even with their preponderance of numbers and their vastly 
superior supply system, the Northerners were not able to gain 
the upper hand over their Southern counterparts until the fi- 
nal, grinding year of the war. 

Like their infantry compatriots, the Southern cavalryman 
took the Confederacy’s defeat bitterly. At Appomattox, many 
slashed through the Federal cordon in a final act of defiance, 
choosing escape over surrender. Later, they would help build 
memorials to their fallen comrades and gather at reunions to 
swap stories and bemoan their hard fortune. But as the years 
passed and the bitterness mellowed, the former troopers would 
bask in the memory of their fellowship and hardship, of their 
great victories and near misses. The terrible winters of quarter 
rations and starving animals would be banished to the back- 
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ground by the strains of “Riding A Raid” and “Jine The Cav- 
alry”’ And, if only for a moment, they would recall the days 
when they rode rings around their enemy, those heady days in 
the summer and autumn of 1862 when the Southern horse- 


man ruled the world. 
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From 1861-1865 nearly 300,000 soldiers traveled and 
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visitors can tour battery sites, earthworks, 
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The Battle of Corinth on October 3/4, 1862 witnessed 
some of the most intense conflict of the Civil War. 
Visit numerous points of interest highlighting this 
historic event. 
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America’s newest Civil War park 
preserves the 1865 battlefield 
where Ulysses S. Grant’s forces 
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defensive lines, ending the 
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Do You Know? 


. What was the nickname of the 
cavalry brigade commanded by 
Colonel Robert H.G. Minty? 

. Frederick W. Benteen was one of 
Custer’s subordinates at the Battle 
of the Little Big Horn in 1876. In 
1864, he led a cavalry brigade 
charge in what 1864 battle? 

. This Regular Army cavalry 
regiment was badly defeated in 
the engagement at Fairfield, 
Pennsylvania, July 3, 1863. 

. This Northern regiment mutinied 
in December 1862, half of it 
refusing to leave the Nashville area 
and advance toward 
Murfreesboro. 

. This dashing Southern cavalry 
general was shot to death by a 
jealous husband. 

. Which state did Wade Hampton 
hail from? 


TEASER: 


Why were the brigades commanded by 
brigadier generals George Custer and 
Henry E. Davies transferred from the 
3rd Cavalry Division to other cavalry 
divisions of the Army of the Potomac 
in April 1864? 

THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 will 
be found on page 96. If you know the 
answer to the teaser question, send it 
in writing to the editorial address be- 
low. The author of the correct answer 
drawn from the NeS hat will receive a 
free copy of The Southern Historical 
Society Papers on CD. This prize is 
kindly donated by H-Bar Enterprises, 
whose advertisements appear else- 
where in this issue. 


N&S Do You Know? 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 


WE HAVE A WINNEFi! 


More than sixty correct answers were 
received to the “Teaser” question in Vol- 
ume I, issue 7. The question was, “Who 
was chosen to assassinate Abraham 
Lincoln in Baltimore in 1861?” The cor- 
rect answer was Cypriano Ferrandini. 
One name was drawn from the correct 
answers: Brendan H. Egan Jr. of 
Gaithersburg, Maryland. He receives a 
CD of the Southern Historical Society 
Papers, donated by H-Bar Enterprizes, 
whose advertisements appear elsewhere 
in this issue. 
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NORTHERN 


STEEL a 


Federal Cavalry 
Laurence D. Schiller 
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“In Freedom’s cause our blades are drawn; 
The traitor yet shall feel, 
Before the day of Peace shall dawn, 
How strong is Northern steel.” ' 


“Colonel Minty now ordered the ‘Seventh’ [Pennsylvania] to charge. Five 
hundred sabres leaped from their scabbards. Five hundred horses chafed the 
bit, and sprang forward at the touch of the spur. The charging column moved 
down upon the enemy like an avalanche. The enemy’s column was also moving 
forward to re-enforce their picket line; but when they saw the forest of gleam- 
ing swords, they broke and ran. The ‘Seventh’ was close upon their heels, 
helping them on by pelting them with the sword.” [Attack by Colonel R.H.G. 
Minty’s Brigade at Rover, Tennessee, March 4, 1863]? 


“.we came up to the enemys fortifications and entrenchments [3 miles 
west of Shelbyville, Tennessee]. Our Regt being in advance was ordered or 
rather Four Companies being ordered to dismount and fight on foot whilst 
eight companies were held as a reserve to watch any movement the enemy 
might attempt to make. As the 4 companies were advancing we found that the 
enemy were trying to charge the artillery. Lt Col Sipes and Major Seibert on 
seeing this ordered a charge and in went our boys over entrenchments, 
fortifications and completely routed the enemy.” [Thomas Rickert, 7th Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry, June 27, 1863]? 


“| deployed the column in line...drove them again. West of Upperville the 
8th Illinois, 3rd Indiana and 12th Illinios came on rapidly at a gallop, formed 
in line, charged upon the enemy’s five guns amid a shower of shells, shrapnel 
and case shot, drove the rebel gunners from their pieces, when the enemy’s 
cavalry, seven regiments strong, emerged from the woods, and a hand to hand 
conflict ensued, the enemy out numbering us three to one. We retired a short 
distance behind a stone wall and maintained our position, repulsing the 
repeated charges of the enemy by well directed carbine and pistol firing.” 
{Colonel William Gamble, Upperville, VA, June 21, 1863]4 


et 


Major General Philip Sheridan in the painting above, leads his 
troops into battle at the Battle of Five Forks. Library of Congress 
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By the Spring of 1863, the volunteer 
Federal Cavalryman had evolved from a 
civilian, often lacking in even the most 
basic riding and fighting skills, to an ef- 
ficient trooper adept at both the mounted 
sabre charge and the dismounted carbine 
fight. The actions described above could 
not have been executed early in the con- 
flict for it took about a year and a half 
for the Federal cavalry to become profi- 
cient in these tactics. This was not, how- 
ever, simply a question of training raw 
recruits in a preestablished system, but 
rather a learning process for officers and 
men who had to discover just what was 
needed in this war and how best to ac- 
complish it. As they developed their tech- 
nical and tactical skills in the first year of 
the war, they also began to define their 
role and mission vis-a-vis the army and 
the overall wider strategic scheme for 


— 
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winning the war. By 1865, they had not 
only mastered their fighting skills, but 
found that massed together in brigades 
and divisions, and assisted by light horse 
artillery, they could be effective against 
both mounted and dismounted oppo- 
nents. They had, in fact, become very ef- 
fective dragoons (troops who fight either 
mounted or dismounted) who not only 
supported the other two arms but could 
act on their own as a strike force. Not sim- 
ply dragoons as defined in Europe, but 
horsemen who, having access to breech 
loading and multiple shot weapons, com- 
bined the classic sabre charge with les- 
sons learned about carbine fighting on 
the Western prairies and plains of 
America. 

Stephen Z. Starr’s The Union Cavalry 
in the Civil War (1979) explored the de- 
velopment of the Federal cavalry on a 


comprehensive scale.° He challenged ‘the 
common belief that the American Horse- 
men were merely mounted infantry’,® 
simply using their horses as transporta- 
tion to the battlefield, and suggested that 
they had evolved into something more 
complex—troops who did most of their 
fighting dismounted, but who never 
ceased to consider themselves as “cavalry.” 
The apex, he felt, of Federal cavalry de- 
velopment during the war was Major 
General Philip Sheridan’s Valley cam- 
paign and Major General James Wilson’s 
1865 invasion of Alabama. These cam- 
paigns threw masses of cavalry into the 
heart of the Confederacy, where they 
operated as integral strike forces. While 
Sheridan’s cavalry cooperated closely 
with the Federal infantry, Wilson actu- 
ally had an entirely independent cavalry 
army of over 12,000 men. Starr, however, 


while recognizing that the Federal Cav- 
alry had significantly changed from the 
pre-war army, seemed uncertain whether 
this represented an evolution of mounted 
troops specific to the challenges of the 
Civil War, or if it was simply part of the 
longer process of the development of 
what was essentially the mounted infan- 
try of the Indian Wars. He recognized 
that the Federals saw themselves as cav- 
alry, but was unclear if the ideology of 
the mounted sabre charge was just a rem- 
nant of earlier European tactics and vi- 
sion, soon to be discarded, or an integral 
part of their arsenal.’ 

The Civil War demanded that the 
Federal cavalryman deal with a foe simi- 
lar to himself, generally in difficult ter- 
rain, whose mounted troops initially were 
often better trained in fighting and riding 
than he was. The tactics of their oppo- 
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nents ranged from the more traditional 
cavalry actions of a Jeb Stuart, to the un- 
conventional strategies of Nathan Bed- 
ford Forrest, to the hit and run attacks of 
partisans. Additionally, not only were 
mounted troops to be faced, but infan- 
try and artillery, in larger numbers and 
with better weapons than in earlier wars. 
The evidence, I believe, clearly shows that 
the Federal cavalryman responded to 
these challenges by combining European 
cavalry tactics with dismounted tactics 
developed in the American West to cre- 
ate a flexible responsive strategy. This al- 
lowed them to use either or both types 
of combat to effectively control their foes. 
It took much of the war, but far from their 
evolution simply being a step to some 
form of post war mounted infantry, the 
Federal cavalryman evolved into a true 
dragoon specifically suited to fight the 
Confederate foe. Not simply a remnant 
of an earlier age, the sabre charge was an 
integral part of the cavalryman’s arsenal 
to be used in conjunction with carbine 
fighting. What the Federals had devel- 
oped was a better kind of dragoon, a 
mounted soldier whose firepower gave 
him some of the striking power of an in- 
fantryman on the ground and allowed 
him to be a real cavalryman on horse- 
back. This evolution occured in both the 
Eastern and Western theatres, as exem- 
plified by the cavalry actions that opened 
the battles of Gettysburg and Chicka- 
mauga. In both cases, the firepower of 
dismounted cavalrymen plus the 
mounted charge delayed large formations 
of regular Confederate infantry, leading 
to the eventual realization by the Federal 
command that these tactics allowed the 
cavalry to do not only the traditional 
tasks associated with cavalry attached to 
infantry, but also to become an indepen- 
dent striking force. 

When the Civil War ended and the 
volunteers went home, the Regulars re- 
tained these lessons, but the situation fac- 
ing the army in the West after the war 
made it clear that this kind of dragoon 
was no longer appropriate, and the tacti- 
cal emphasis pragmatically shifted to 
mounted infantry. Sabres and sabre 
charges were pretty much abandoned af- 
ter the Civil War, not because that was 
the culmination of a trend towards 
mounted infantry that had begun dur- 
ing that war, but because what the 
mounted arm had to do had changed and 
the sabre was no longer practical. 


The Creation of Mounted Troops 
in the United States 


y the nineteenth century, war in 

Europe had evolved into an af- 

fair of close-order infantry 

armed with muskets, field ar- 

tillery, and several types of cav- 
alry. There were essentially three types of 
mounted troops—heavy cavalry, light 
cavalry, and dragoons. They were called 
upon to accomplish a variety of tasks, 
ranging from reconaissance to charging 
infantry. 

The heavy cavalry were the shock 
troops. Composed of big men on pow- 
erful horses, usually wearing metal hel- 
mets and body armor, their prime tacti- 
cal function was the massed charge 
against enemy infantry, a tactic that 
worked well in the open plains of Europe 
against the weaponry of the day. Their 
great size, confidence, and reputation 
gave them a great psychological edge. The 
grandure of the massed shock charge 
seized the imagination of European mili- 
tary minds and left its imprint for most 
of the century, even as advances in weap- 
onry made such charges more and more 
perilous. The heavy cavalry was Europe's 
‘star’ cavalry. 

Heavy cavalry was expensive to 
maintain, thus most European countries 
utilized a variety of light cavalry. More 
lightly armed and dressed in colorful 
uniforms,they were expected to be flex- 
ible, able to scout and man outposts, but 
also to have the ability to support infan- 
try during battle with well timed charges. 
The light cavalry provided close support 
to the infantry and pursuit of a routed 
enemy, while the heavy cavalry was ex- 
pected to be the force which broke the 
enemy.” 

Finally, there was the dragoon. He 
was a hybrid between the light cavalry 
and the infantryman. Mounted and 
lightly armed, he could act as the scout 
or screener, and, in theory, could dis- 
mount and fight as light infantry. In Na- 
poleonic times, many dragoons acted 
more as medium cavalry—expected to 
do all the tasks of cavalry, including 
charge as light cavalry. Others acted solely 
as infantry.'° Although the role of the Eu- 
ropean dragoon, the least prestigious of 
the cavalry, was extremely variable in 
practice, it was precisely the dragoon that 
would furnish the model for the best type 
of Civil War cavalry. The development of 
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the Federal dragoon, though, would go 
beyond the European model, tempered 
by American realities and new firepower. 

All European cavalry were armed 
with swords or sabres. In addition, they 
were also burdened with a variety of fire- 
arms, often two pistols and a carbine. 
Napoleon also armed a few regiments 
with lances, beginning a revival of that 
weapon which was briefly reflected in the 
American Civil War by the 6th Pennsyl- 
vania (Rush’s Lancers).!? 

Although the functions of the vari- 
ous types of cavalry were supposed to be 
somewhat different, in practice they over- 
lapped. In short, they were: 

1) Reconaissance: locating and 
maintaining contact with the 
enemy. 

2) Screening: covering and concealing 
the movements of your own army 
from the enemy’s reconaissance 
attempts. 

3) Covering the flanks and rear of 
your army in battle and threaten- 
ing those of your enemy. 

4) Shock charges against the enemy to 
break them, to produce a rout, or, 
when your own army is withdraw- 
ing, to delay the pursuit. 

5) Picketing, orderly, and provost 
duty. 

6) Long distance raids designed to 
attack the supply lines of the 
enemy. These sort of raids became 
frequently used in the American 
Civil War.!? 

The development of the mounted 
arm in the United States was uneven at 
best. Athough European armies all had 
some type of cavalry, Congress felt no 
need for mounted troops in peacetime 
and did not authorize a mounted regi- 
ment until 1833. With its citizens mov- 
ing out into the vast West, a mobile force 
was needed to protect them from hostile 
Native Americans. Called the Ist Dra- 
goons, it was apparent from the very be- 
ginning that the government had no clear 
idea, or perhaps real interest, in how it 
should carry out this mission. Armed 
with a mix of weaponry (the heavy Prus- 
sian style straight sabre, musketoon 
(short barreled musket), and a one shot 
muzzleloading horse pistol), the War De- 
partment appeared to be unsure as to 
whether the new dragoons should be pri- 
marily cavalry and secondarily mounted 
infantry, or the reverse.'? Worse, there 
was no tactical manual, and the Military 


Academy at West Point would not add 
mounted tactics to its curriculum for 
years to come. Thus it was left to the 
school of experience to teach tactics to 
the Ist Dragoons and its sister regiment, 
the 2nd (raised 1836). As the two regi- 
ments of dragoons were raised, they were 
spread in small detachments over the 
plains of the West and in the swamps of 
Florida. When a tactical manual was fi- 
nally issued in February 1841 (“System 
of Cavalry Tactics”, or Poinsett’s, which 
was supposed to be the manual for the 
American dragoon), it was of little prac- 
tical use, being essentially a translation 
of the French cavalry manual.!4 In Eu- 
rope, the French relied on the sabre, but 
the troopers had already found out that 
“the sabre in Indian fighting is simply a 
nuisance; they jingle abominable, and are 
of no earthly use. If a soldier gets close 
enough on an Indian to use a sabre, it is 
about an even thing as to which goes 
under first.”!> The confusion grew worse 
when Congress reduced the 2nd Dra- 
goons to mounted riflemen in 1842, re- 
stored them to dragoon status in 1844 
and then created the Ist Regiment of 
Mounted Riflemen in 1846. The riflemen 
were issued percussion rifles and Colt re- 
volvers, but not sabres, but there seemed 
to be little else to distinguish them from 
the dragoons. 

The next fifteen years did little to 
clarify or develop cavalry doctrine. In the 
Mexican war, considered the cradle for 
many fine Civil War officers, mounted 
troops were seldom used, thus providing 
little in the way of useful experience.!¢ 
While the 1850’s saw the introduction of 
mounted tactics in the curriculum of 
West Point (1853) and produced two new 
regiments, designated as the 1st and 2nd 
Cavalry (1855), their service was similar 
to that of the dragoons, being spread over 
the West in company and squad forma- 
tions. There had, in fact, never been any 
kind of consensus as to what type of 
mounted troops the American force 
should be. They had been directed to be 
cavalry or dragoons, but in practice 
tended to be poorly armed and badly 
used mounted infantymen. 

The use of Poinsett’s did, however, 
introduce the European cavalry tradi- 
tion to the officer class. Although their 
western experience had demonstrated 
otherwise, many officers felt as George 
McClellan did, that “the strength of 
cavalry is in the spurs and sabre.”!” 


Many of the future commanders of the 
Union cavalry would come out of these 
regiments with this ideology. Operating 
in small formations against Native 
Americans, however, tended to favor skir- 
mish warfare, not the massed sabre 
charge. Fortunately, in addition to ab- 
sorbing the ideology of the sabre charge, 
most seem also to have retained the les- 
sons learned from plains warfare. Unfor- 
tunately, no American cavalry strategist 
arose to systematize their experience, nor 
think how it might apply against a foe 
armed and organized as themselves. Thus 
as the Civil War approached, the men 
who were to lead the cavalry were left 
with a muddled mixture of lessons from 
the West combined with European cav- 
alry ideas and tactics. But this experience, 
muddled as it might be, would form the 
basis for the development of the Federal 
cavalryman/dragoon. 


the U.S. mounted troops had developed 
on the same lines, dictated to some ex- 
tent by the nature of the West and their 
Native American opponents. But, consid- 
ering the scope of the war that had just 
erupted, it was nearly like having no cav- 
alry at all. That was fine with Brevet Lieu- 
tenant General Winfield Scott, general- 
in-chief of the Federal forces, who saw 
no use for mounted troops in the com- 
ing war. Virginia, he felt, was too full of 
uneven ground, woods, and fences to al- 
low European cavalry tactics. Besides, he 
reasoned, the war was undoubtably go- 
ing to be short, cavalry was expensive, 
took years to train, and the government, 
having never stockpiled any cavalry 
equipment, had nothing to give them 
anyway. Volunteer regiments were only 
being raised for 90 days, far too short to 
train cavalry, so Scott saw no reason to 
authorize any volunteer mounted units. 


In the early stages of the war the Federal cavalry mostly scouted 
picketed, delivered messages, and escorted infantry officers. 
Drawing of a scouting party by Edwin Forbes, Library of Congress 


The Evolution of 
the Federal Cavalry 


hen Fort Sumter was 
fired upon in April of 
1861, the United States 
had just five mounted regi- 
ments scattered at posts all 
over the West. Many of their officers had 
resigned, or would shortly resign, to take 
commissions in the new Southern Con- 
federacy. Joined by a sixth regiment in 
May, they were renumbered by date of 
organization as the Ist to 6th US cavalry, 
usually referred to as the ‘Regulars’. This, 
at least, was an attempt to recognize that 
whatever their previous designation, all 


3 


After the rout at First Manassas 
President Lincoln overruled Scott’s deci- 
sion and by December 1, 1861, there were 
fifty cavalry regiments being raised. 
Scott's influence, though, had a lasting 
effect on the attitude of the War Depart- 
ment, supply of equipment, and use of 
the cavalry for the first part of the war, 
giving the South a real advantage as the 
North struggled to equip and train troop- 
ers.!® 

The problems which faced the Lin- 
coln government trying to create the Fed- 
eral cavalry were enormous, and no dis- 
cussion of their solutions can make any 
sense if we do not understand their na- 
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ture. There are three basic questions that 
face any government trying to establish 
a mounted force. The first rests on the 
strategic and philosopic level. What will 
the mission of this mounted force be? 
What do we want it to perform for the 
army? Shock attacks? Raids? Picket duty? 
Having answered that question, the sec- 
ond question is tactical. Given the 
mission(s), what type(s) of troops do we 
need, how do we utilize them, and with 
what do we arm them? Do we want heavy 
or light cavalry, mounted infantry, or 
some combination (dragoon)? What tac- 
tics should they use and what weapons? 
Should they be used en masse or in small 
detachments, mounted or dismounted, 
in united commands or under the con- 
trol of infantry and artillery officers? An- 
swering this question must take into ac- 
count the parameters that limit or 
support cavalry activity. If, for example, 
the woods of eastern Virginia are not con- 
ducive to much mounted fighting, then 
what type of cavalry and what type of 
fighting will work in such areas to accom- 
plish a mission, for example, such as cov- 
ering the flanks or attacking the enemy’s 
flank? Finally, the third set of problems 
are logistical. Given the mission 
and the proposed meth- 
odology for accom- 
plishing it, how do 
we now actually go 
about creating 
this mounted 
force? Where do 
we get the sol- 
diers, obtain suf- 
ficient equip- 
ment, and go 
about training 
and getting them 
to the theater of 
war? 

While the emphasis 
of this article is to examine 
the development of tactics and mission, 
all three of these sets of problems are in- 
terrelated and impact the others. If the 
definition of mission changes or evolves, 
so too must the tactics employed to ac- 
complish it, and perhaps the logistics as 
well. If, for example, cavalry will mostly 
be expected to make long mounted raids, 
then the organization of the troops may 
change as well as the weapons they carry. 
On the other hand, if horses are simply 
not available, this type of mission can- 
not be accomplished, no matter how well 


trained and equipped the troops are. 
What should be borne in mind is that the 
evolution of the Federal cavalry was a 
process which involved change in these 
areas as the ideas about the function of 
the mounted troops changed. 

It took well over a year for the Fed- 
eral cavalry to be of much use, and while 
part of the problem was logistical in na- 
ture (supplying and training raw recruits 
and horses), a significant part was sim- 
ply the unpreparedness of the War De- 
partment on the philosophical and tac- 
tical level. There was, in fact, no 
agreement in the Department as to how 
cavalry should be used. This is hardly 
surprising, considering they were using 
a tactical manual that reflected the Na- 
poleonic-era, had twenty-five years of 
practical experience which contradicted 
it, and were faced with Winfield Scott’s 
reluctance to raise any cavalry at all! 
When the war broke out, the Colonel of 
the Ist Dragoons, Phillip St. George 
Cooke, was asked to prepare a new 
manual, but it was out of date almost as 
soon as it was written, since it was based 
on the assumption that the United States 
would never field cavalry units larger 
than a brigade. Poinsett’s, in fact, con- 
tinued to be used.!” 


Phillip St. George Cooke, 
Library of Congress 


Cooke’s cavalry 
manual was no 
sooner written than it 
was out of date. 


In 1861, the govern- 
ment was faced with rais- 
ing masses of volunteer 

cavalry who would face a foe 
similarly organized and 
equipped. Incredibly, no one at 
the War Department seems to have 

sat down and thought just how appli- 
cable the theory they had been teaching 
was to the special conditions of terrain 
and modern weaponry of the Civil War. 
Nor even to consider how cavalry ought 
to be used in conjunction with the other 
two arms of the service in such a war. 
What should cavalry do? Should it just 
support the infantry and artillery or 
would it have the capability of fulfilling 
an independent strategic role? Clearly 
this was no longer the Western Plains and 
the mission of cavalry should have 
changed accordingly. It did so, but it was 
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more of an unconscious evolution— 
commanders were faced with conditions 
that were adverse to what they may have 
learned and they had to innovate or get 
beaten. The Federals in both the East and 
West got beaten quite a bit in the first two 
years of the war, but they learned. By 
Spring of 1863, the Union cavalry had 
both the skills and the strategies not only 
to hold its own, but to become superior 
to the Confederates. In the process, they 
developed a tactical sense of how to ac- 
complish their mission, a process that in- 
corporated the long taught but little used 
sabre charge with the dismounted car- 
bine tactics learned in the forests and 
plains of North America. Of course, this 
is a generalization. Not every regiment 
developed into excellent cavalry/dra- 
goons. Some were poorly led and or- 
ganized while others were never heavily 
involved in combat. Many, though, were 
in the thick of things and are represen- 
tative of how the cavalry evolved. 
Amongst these were Colonel William 
Gamble’s Brigade, which included the 
8th Illinois, in Brigadier General John 
Buford’s Division, and Colonel Robert 
H.G. Minty’s Brigade, which included 
the 7th Pennsylvania. 


Recruitment 


efore the process of learning 

could begin, the North had to 

raise cavalry. Thousands of re- 

cruits answered the call, some 

seduced by the romantic repu- 
tation of the horse soldier, while others 
preferred riding to marching. It was easy 
enough to sign them up, but getting them 
out on the field as an effective force was 
another matter. Conventional wisdom 
held that it took two years to train either 
a cavalryman or his horse. Many of the 
new recruits, especially in the East, had 
not ridden horses or fired a gun before, 
much less tried a sabre charge! The 
horses, too, were green and many unfit, 
sold by unscrupulous contractors to the 
government. Troopers needed to be 
taught how to take care of themselves, as 
well as of their horses and equipment. 
This, of course, assumed that they had 
equipment. The government had a short- 
age of all kinds of horse equippage, as well 
as decent arms, that lasted well into 
1862.°° Units were equipped with all sorts 
of things, much of it bad, and in any case 
mixed, so that a whole company might 


not have the same arm—a great problem 
in terms of supplying ammunition in the 
field. The Regular cavalry did not pro- 
vide instructors to the volunteers, so 
there were few men, officers or enlisted, 
who had any experience. Typical of the 
newly minted officers was John Farns- 
worth, Colonel of the 8th Illinois Cav- 
alry, a Congressman from St. Charles, II- 
linois and friend of President Lincoln. 
Authorized by Lincoln to raise a 
regiment of cavalry, he com- 
manded it not because of ex- 
perience (he had none) but 
because he was respon- 
sible for recruiting it. 
John Farnsworth, 

Library of Congress 


Typical of many of 
the first colonels of 
cavalry, Farnsworth 
had good political 
connections and no 
military experience. 


The new cavalrymen were sent 
to camps of instruction to learn how to 
ride and drill. It is clear from the records 
that the volunteers expected to be caval- 
rymen in the classic Napoleonic tradition 
and hours were spent on sabre drill. For- 
tunately they also learned dismounted 
drill, for when they started to fight the 
enemy cavalry they found they needed 
both. This was especially true in the west, 
where Colonel John Hunt Morgan and 
General Nathan Bedford Forest used 
their Confederates as mounted infantry 
rather than cavalry.?! 

Often unarmed and just beginning 
their training, regiments were quickly 
sent to the seats of war. As one veteran 
observed after the war, “It seems as if each 
recruit for the cavalry thought the espe- 
cial requirement for that branch of the 
service was that he could neither ride, 
saddle, nor grooma horse.”*? This would 
soon change as the men began to drill 
regularly. Private Reuben T. Prentice of 
the 8th Illinois wrote home that “we have 
been drilling on foot and now drill five 
hours a day on horse back.”?? The horses 
were also green and that occasionally pro- 
vided great excitment as noted in Private 
Silas Wesson’s diary of the same regiment. 
“We are drilling on horseback now. Have 
lots of fun. When we draw sabres the 
horses run away and the Col. swears 
harder than ever.”*4 Clearly, there was 
much for the men to learn. Fortunately 


for the 8th Illinois, they had a former 
Sergeant Major from the Ist Dragoons, 
William Gamble, who was preparing 
them in both mounted and dismounted 
tactics. 

To do any kind of fighting, however, 
would require arms and these were along 
time in coming. The volunteer cavalry re- 
ceived the same type of arms that the 
regular mounted troops had always re- 
ceived—carbine, pistol, and 
sabre—but the country 
had a great shortage of 
arms and troopers 
had to take what was 

available. The 8th 

Illinois was issued 

pistols, which 

turned out to be 

pretty inferior, but 
by Christmas 1861, 
they had been re- 
placed with the excel- 
lent Colt’s revolvers.*° 
Private Prentice reported 
from Alexandria that “we 
have all got to be Sharp Shooters (T)he 
whole Regt we all now are armed with 
Sharps Rifle and Colts Revolver and Sa- 
ber which makes quite a load. ...we are 
the only Cavalry in this section that are 
armed with rifles (w)e have now got our 
full equipment of armes and are ready to 
give Secesh fits.”*6 

The experience of the 7th Pennsyl- 
vania cavalry mirrors the 8th Illinois in 
many ways. As part of Robert Horatio 
George Minty’s Brigade, it became 
known throughout the west as an excel- 
lent regiment in an excellent brigade. 
“There were few, if any, better cavalry bri- 
gades in the entire Union army than this 
one. Its men were tough and high-spir- 
ited, skilled riders, and among the first 
to be armed with repeating rifles. More- 
over, ... it .. could and did make success- 
ful sabre charges—an ability that gained 
it the nickname of The Sabre Brigade.?’ 
Such brigades, however, had to be cre- 
ated. At the beginning, the Westerners 
were as green as the Easterners, but their 
problems were compounded by the vast 
size of the western theatre. In general, the 
supply problems were greater and the 
equipment poorer the further you got 
from Washington. 

In December 1861, the 7th Pennsyl- 
vania was sent west to Louisville. Before 
January was out, they were ordered to 
march south to join Major General Don 


Carlos Buell’s Army of the Ohio. They 
were initially provided with poor Belgian 
muskets, which fortunately for them, 
were condemned as useless and replaced 
by Smith and Burnside carbines in the 
Winter of 1862. 

While McClellan and the Army of 
the Potomac sat and drilled about Wash- 
ington, the western armies of Grant and 
Buell determined to take the offensive. 
And so, on January 26, the 7th Pennsyl- 
vania, some one thousand men and of- 
ficers, left its camps in Jeffersonville, In- 
diana, crossed the Ohio back to 
Louisville, and proceeded south towards 
Bardstown, 

“Our regiment was very glad to obey 
marching orders from this “Muddy 
Camp.”..During the first few months 
there was considerable lamentation for 
fear we should be compelled to return 
home without delivering a shot ora 
sabre-stroke... 

The work of packing had to be done 
in a hurry. Most of our company were 
excellent horsemen, accustomed to the 
saddle; but how to pack bed and board, 
household goods and three days 
provender on horseback, was a mystery 
yet to be solved. To leave anything 
behind was not once thought of; the 
castaway clothing of other regiments 
had to be gathered and lugged, that 
nothing be lost. 

Two woollen blankets and a coverlet 
brought from home were hurriedly 
rolled into a bundle two feet long and a 
foot thick, which was strapped on the 
saddle behind; the rubber dolman 
overcoat, carpet sack with several suits of 
underclothing, shaving-tools, shoe- 
brush and blacking, and perhaps a 
sheep-skin, had to be packed in front. 
The side-pockets, or saddle-bags, were 
filled with crackers and forty rounds of 
ammunition. 

The dragoon then girded himself 
with a heavy cavalry sword; on one 
shoulder hung a monstrous shooting- 
iron [soon replaced by the carbine], and 
on the other a haversack holding three 
days’ rations. Thus equipped the horses 
were led into line, each with a nose-bag 
dangling on his neck containing a feed 
of oats, and a weight of one hundred 
and fifty pounds on his back. The 
command is given. “Attention: Prepare 
to mount: MOUNT!” 

Each trooper was expected to obey 
the command with his accustomed 
agility. The scrambling to get into the 
saddle was highly amusing to a disinter- 
ested spectator. Some sat astride the 
stern of the ship, but how to get over the 

rear bundle was the difficulty. Short- 
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legged men had to lead their horses to 
the nearest fence, and from the top rail 
drop down amidships. When once 
mounted, it was only a question of time 
as to how we should dismount. The 
inconvenience and discomfort arising 
from so extensive a barricade in front 
and rear, was compensated in part by the 
sense of security one felt in the presence 
of an enemy with small shot. (They 
crossed the river and the command given 
to “close up”). The first company that 
crossed the river was a mile in advance, 
and it was necessary to make a cavalry 
charge to overtake them. As soon as the 
horses began to gallop, the rigging of the 
ship and the passenger on the upper 
deck began to slide backward, notwith- 
standing the pilot held on to rein and 
mane for dear life. The sight was indeed 
ludicrous to the multitudes of spectators 
lining the streets on either side... 

Now and then a saddle would turn 
earthward toward the centre of gravity, 
leaving the rider and his bundles, mud- 
splashed, in the middle of the road... This 
first bloodless charge will never be 
forgotten by those of our boys who were 
under the painful necessity of casting 
anchor in the middle of the street for 
repairs, at high noon on that memorable 
Sunday.”?8 
They would soon learn what they needed 
from practical experience. 

Aside from the logistic and training 
problems, the development of Union cav- 
alry was further slowed by the disagree- 
ment within the army leadership as to 
how to use it. Early army commanders, 
such as McClellan, Buell, and John Fre- 
mont, did not conceive of cavalry as an 
independent fighting force, but rather as 
only having use in escort, orderly, picket, 
and provost duty. McClellan had written 
that the value of cavalry lay in its shock 
value, the ‘spurs and sabre’, but as Com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac, he 
broke them up into smal] detachments. 
Rather than fight them as a unit where 
the mass charge would have had an ef- 
fect, McClellan attached the cavalry in 
small groups to infantry brigades and di- 
visions, thus putting the cavalry in the 
hands of generals without any mounted 
experience and with little interest in the 
use of the arm as any kind of striking 
force.2? The 8th Illinois was one of ten 
and one-half cavalry regiments sent to the 
Peninsula in the Spring of 1862, none of 
which was ever used as an integral unit. 
While Jeb Stuart used his Confederate 
cavalry as a striking force, the Federal cav- 
alry mostly scouted, picketed, delivered 
messages, and escorted infantry officers. 


Don Carlos Buell (above), 
and George B. Mclellan, 
Library of Congress 


McClellan and Buell 
conceived the cavalry 
as being useful only for 
escort, orderly, picket, 
and provost duty. 


In spite of McClellan’s inability to 
understand what the mission of cavalry 
might be, the 8th and other eastern regi- 
ments began to get a dose of combat as 
‘Little Mac’ moved slowly up the Penin- 
sula towards Richmond. Inevitably, when 
on picket duty or patrol, they ran into 
Confederate infantry and cavalry. The 
terrain was wooded and swampy, inap- 
propriate for mounted action, so they 
often dismounted to fight with their car- 
bines. If nothing else, it gave them expe- 
rience, if few casualties. The cavalry was 
not used effectively during the Seven 
Days battles but they tasted hard combat 
and learned a few lessons. At Mechanics- 
ville the 8th showed that cavalry could 
delay advancing infantry in order to give 
their own infantry time to deploy, and 
they showed also that they had a useful 
function in covering the army’s retreat. 
These were good lessons that would teach 
the troopers to be tough veterans; but 
broken up into pieces, the cavalry could 
not be an effective tool. Moreover, this 
kind of work rapidly used up the men 
and horses. In concrete terms they had 
accomplished little towards putting 
down the rebellion, but they were no 
longer amateurs. They had learned a bit 
about campaigning and fighting, and 
while not yet as good as their Southern 
counterparts, they were gaining skill.*? 
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The western cavalry in 1862, like 
their eastern comrades, were all divided 
up amongst the various infantry com- 
mands, being used for escort, patrolling, 
scouting, and orderly duty. Grant and 
Buell, like McClellan, seemed to have no 
idea of the use of cavalry beyond these 
tasks. Things got so confused at one point 
that Buell’s Chief of Staff, re- 
ferring to orders that 
posted portions of the 
7th Pennsylvania in 
Nashville, Mur- 
freesboro, Tulla- 

homa, and Cow- 
an, Tennessee, 
commented “I 
am unable thus 
far to find out 
where all the 
companies of 
this regiment are.” 
Only Major Gen- 
eral John Pope, be- 
fore he went east in 
August, seemed to under- 
stand that cavalry could only 

be effective if kept together in a body.*! 

Like the 8th Illinois, though, the 7th 
learned some important lessons in that 
instructive year of 1862. The regiment 
rarely, fought together, but its battalions 
were sometimes united for a scout or ac- 
tion. Their enemy was usually detach- 
ments of cavalry under the command of 
John Hunt Morgan or Nathan Bedford 
Forrest. Unlike Confederate General Joe 
Wheeler, Morgan and Forrest scorned 
the sabre and fought with rifles and pis- 
tols. Although the Confederates had the 
upper hand at first, Union cavalry con- 
tinued to use both sabre and firearms. 
Throughout 1862, the 7th and the other 
regiments that eventually made up 
Minty’s Brigade (4th US, 4th Michigan, 
and 3rd Indiana [battalion]) were in- 
creasingly involved in actions with the 
enemy that required dismounted carbine 
tactics and/or sabre charges. They 
learned that there were times a sabre 
charge worked and times that a carbine 
was the superior choice. Learning the dif- 
ference eventually allowed them to gain 
the advantage over the Rebel cavalry. 

1862, then, was a year where the Fed- 
eral cavalry gained fighting skills and be- 
gan to experiment with tactics. This 
learning process was materially aided in 
the east by Pope, who recognized the 
need to put the cavalry into larger com- 
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mands under competent leaders. His ac- 
tions were reinforced by Major General 
Joseph Hooker, who, in command of the 
Army of the Potomac in the Spring of 
1863, created the cavalry corps and took 
control of the mounted arm out of the 
hands of infantry brigadiers.** In the 
West, it was Major General William 
Rosecrans who saw the need for concen- 
trating cavalry. Replacing Buell in the Fall 
of 1862 as the Commander of the re- 
named Army of the Cumberland, he rec- 
ognized how the cavalry had been 
used up. He ordered Briga- 
dier General David 
Stanley to detach the 
cavalry from the in- 
fantry and begin 
the process of re- 
fitting and con- 

centration.*? Once 

concentration was 

achieved in both 

theatres of war, 
the cavalry be- 
came more effec- 
tive. The benefits of 
these actions soon be- 
came apparent. 

In the Fall of 1862 the 8th 
Illinois, still broken into detachments, 
put what it had learned on the Penin- 
sula to good use. In the days before the 
battle of Antietam, for example, they 
were involved in several charges with 
both sabre and pistol in actions against 
Stuart’s cavalry. They fared pretty well, 
killing and capturing a number of his 
cavalrymen, as well as capturing the col- 
ors of the 12th Virginia.*# These actions 
were distinguished by both sabre fight- 
ing and dismounted carbine actions.*> 
One particularly interesting action 
occured at Barbee’s Crossroads, Virginia, 
on November 5, where the brigades of 
Pleasonton and Averill, to whom the 8th 
Illinois was now attached, met the forces 
of Stuart. Benjamin ‘Grimes’ Davis, Colo- 
nel of the 8th New York, (Averell’s bri- 
gade) met a charge of the Rebel horse- 
men by dismounting part of his regiment 
behind a stone wall. Their carbine vol- 
leys ripped apart the Confederate column 
and threw it into confusion. As the men 
in gray reeled back in disorder, Grimes 
sent in the rest of his regiment, mounted, 
and drove them off the field. This was a 
classic example of the new tactics being 
applied and illustrated how the Federal 
cavalry was beginning to understand how 


to handle the Confederate cavalry. As the 
year 1862 closed for the 8th Illinois, the 
skill to employ these new tactics was be- 
coming evident.*° 


William Rosecrans (above) 
and David Stanley 
Library of Congress 


The western cavalry under 
Stanley and Minty showed 
that they too were beginning to 
be quite effective with these tactics. 
Stanley, a former dragoon, insisted that 
his cavalry sharpen their sabres, for the 
use of the sabre represented an attitude, 
a chip on the shoulder that he felt the 
Federal cavalry needed. He did not, 
however, ignore the firepower of the 
cavalry and insisted on repeating rifles 
for his new command. At Jeast part of 
the 7th Pennsylvania had them by mid 
December.*” 

Although no formal orders were re- 
ceived to create a cavalry division, 
Rosecrans allowed Stanley to do so de 
facto and the 7th now was brigaded with 
the 4th Michigan, 3rd and 4th Kentucky, 
and 3rd Indiana under the command of 
the 4th Michigan’s Colonel Minty. Later 
the Kentucky regiments would be re- 
placed by the 4th US.*8 Stanley had to pry 
the detachments of cavalry away from the 
infantry commands, but Rosecrans 
backed him up and it was not long be- 
fore the cavalry units began to be re- 
united. 

In the Spring, Stanley would recruit 
up the strength of that arm, but now, in 
December, he had to deal with Rosecrans’ 
move towards Murfreesboro. On the 
26th, the cavalry moved out in the ad- 
vance to feel out Brageg’s army and to pro- 
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tect the movement of its own—typical 
missions of the cavalry when moving 
with the full army. Stanley’s retrieval of 
the cavalry into regiments and brigades 
made them more effective as they moved 
through the countryside skirmishing 
with the enemy, but they were still heavily 
outnumbered by the Confederate cavalry. 
By the evening of December 30, the two 
armies lay near each other at Stone’s 
River, west of Murfreesboro. As the Fed- 
eral army assumed its position, Minty’s 
Brigade skirmished with Confederate 
pickets and engaged in a running fight 
with Wheeler’s men who had captured a 
wagon train. Rosecrans intended a morn- 
ing attack on Bragg and withdrew all his 
cavalry but one battalion of the 7th to the 
rear of the Federal right wing. Instead of 
posting his cavalry on his flank where 
they might have detected an attack by the 
Confederates, he posted the single bat- 
talion of the 7th as a string of videttes, 
not in front of the right wing but behind 
it to prevent straggling when the Union 
forces attacked the next morning.*” 


The morning of December 31st, 
though, saw not Rosecrans but Bragg suc- 
cessfully attacking and with the collapse 
of the Federal right wing, a number of 
the 7th Pennsylvania were overrun, first 
by panicked Federals and then by Con- 
federate infantry who took them pris- 
oner. Stanley’s cavalry was now ordered 
up to try and help stem the tide of disas- 
ter. Brigadier General John Wharton’s 
Confederate cavalry were soon met with 
and driven back. 

“Colonel Minty, in command of 950 

cavalry, crossed Overall’s Creek early in 

the morning and took position parallel 

to, and a mile distant from, the 

Nashville Pike. The Fourth Michigan 

and First Tennessee dismounted, 

formed a skirmish line with Jenning’s 

battalion of the Seventh Pennsylvania 

(1st) and two companies of the Third 

Kentucky...supported by the Anderson 

Troop (15th Pennsylvania) in their 

rear, Wharton, advanced at full charge, 

after a few volleys from his artillery, 

but meeting with stubborn resistance 

drew off...°4° 
Minty had deployed his troops very in- 
telligently, putting out a dismounted 
skirmish line and leaving a mounted re- 
serve. Unfortunately, Wharton had 
twenty-five hundred troopers and three 
pieces of artillery and he soon reformed 
and began to press forward again. As he 
did so, the Confederate infantry hit the 


blue horsemen in the flank and the 15th 
Pennsylvania gave way, exposing the 
flank of the 7th and forcing the whole to 
retire. Stanley and Minty rallied the Yan- 
kees ‘a few fields back’ and Stanley or- 
dered a charge. They “formed column, 
mounted, and charged with drawn sa- 
bers directly upon the left flank of the 
rebel infantry; routing the enemy, tak- 
ing one stand of colors, and creating a 
wild panic and demoralization for more 
than three-quarters of a mile”. Several 
other charges were made by other regi- 
ments of Stanley’s cavalry, routing the 
Confederate cavalry and retaking a 
wagon train and hospital that had fallen 
into their hands."! 

Here Minty and Stanley used a vari- 
ety of dismounted tactics combined with 
mounted support to receive the enemy 
and then sabre charges to break their lines 
as they came forward. Stanley had not 
had the cavalry long, but clearly he 
seemed to have an idea of how to use it. 

The experience of the Federal cav- 
alry to this point suggests that the gov- 
ernment went about creating a mounted 
force completely backwards. Instead of 
deciding on a mission first and then 
answering tactical questions before actu- 
ally raising troops, troops were raised, 
equipped haphazardly, and inconsistantly 
trained with no real mission or tactical 
questions answered. Used poorly at first, 
new commanders arose in mid to late 
1862 who pushed for a concentration of 
force and for better ways to use the cav- 
alry which allowed the mounted arm’s 
tactical sense and mission to become 
more developed during the next year. 

By the Spring of 1863, the men had 
developed into cavalrymen (or perhaps 
more accurately dragoons) who now had 
the skills necessary to ride, shoot, and, 
to a degree, wield a sabre. They also be- 
gan to get army commanders who were 
willing to put the cavalry back together 
as regiments, brigades, and divisions, 
thus allowing their more efficient use in 
protecting the flanks of the army and lo- 
cating and developing the enemy. 1863 
also saw the beginning of the mounted 
raid as a Federal strategy, especially in 
the East. Jeb Stuart, of course, had al- 
ready introduced the Federals to the ef- 
fects of such raids and Union cavalry 
leaders, such as George Stoneman, 
pushed the high command of the Army 
of the Potomac to let the Federal cavalry 
carry out similar feats. These raids never 


really produced any long term effect, 
until Wilson and Sheridan were actually 
cut loose with command independence, 
but they added visability and a new mis- 
sion to the cavalry. 

With Rosecrans’ support in the west 
and Hooker’s reorganization of the cav- 
alry into a corps in the Spring of 1863, 
confidence and morale soared. The cav- 
alry in both theaters were involved in 
clashes where they gained success and 
proved that they had indeed learned how 
to utilize the mounted and dismounted 
tactics that allowed them to fulfil their 
various tasks. Kelly’s Ford, Brandy Sta- 


tion, Tullahoma, McMinnville, and so on 
provided the evidence that the Federal 
Cavalry had come of age. Two actions in 
particular, though—Buford at Gettys- 
burg on July 1 and Minty at Pea Vine 
Creek and Reed’s Bridge (Chickamauga) 
on September 18—showed not only how 
the cavalry had mastered tactics, but how 
they could be useful in protecting their 
army and delaying the opponent’s infan- 
try. Already effective dragoons, this, plus 
the mounted raid, provided evidence 
that the cavalry could act not just as 
scouts and guards, but as an integral 
strike force for the army. 
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Buford At Gettysburg 


In May 1863, the 8th Illinois was made a member of the 1st 
Brigade of the 1st Division of the Cavalry Corps. 

They were now teamed with the eastern battalion of the 3rd 
indiana (6 companies), the 8th New York, and four companies of 
the 12th lilinois. In early June, Brigadier General 
John Buford took command of the Division. 


uford was another old Regular, 

serving between the Mexican 

and Civil Wars in both the Ist 

and 2nd Dragoons. Having seen 

a great deal of the west and of 

Indian fighting, Buford had become quite 
practical in his ideas of tactics, equally at 
home with fighting with the sabre or dis- 
mounted, as the circumstances of the case 
called for. He was one of those gifted lead- 
ers who were arising to take advantage 
of the skills that the Federal cavalryman 
had developed over the preceeding two 
years. Rescued from a desk job in Wash- 
ington in the summer of 1862 by Pope, 
he quickly established a reputation as a 
fighter when he led a sabre charge against 
Confederate Brigadier General Beverly 
Robertson’s cavalry, preventing the 
Rebels from successfully pursuing Pope’s 
retreating army after Second Bull Run.** 
The Gettysburg campaign would 
now give the eastern cavalry its chance 
to demonstrate how effectively it could 
carry out some of its missions. Repeat- 
edly clashing with Confederate forces 
from Beverly Ford (Brandy Station) to 
the campaign’s end at Falling Waters, 
they performed reconnaissance, cov- 
ered the army, attacked cavalry and in- 


fantry, pursued, and so forth. Here, we 
will examine in some detail one of 
these missions—taking and protecting 
a position until infantry could come 
up to occupy it. 

On June 27, 1863, Buford’s Division 
crossed the Potomac and headed into 
Maryland. Their assignment was to act 
as the eyes and ears of the newly formed 
right wing of the Army of the Potomac, 
consisting of the 1st, 3rd, and 11th Corps, 


John Buford , Library of Congress 
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all under the command of Major Gen- 
eral John Reynolds. John Buford had al- 
ready proved his worth with his solid re- 
connaissance in the Second Manassas 
campaign and again in the past few weeks 
in Virginia. Now he would move forward 
to find out just where Lee was so that 
newly appointed head of the army, Ma- 
jor General George Meade, might bring 
him to battle. June 30th found Buford 
with Gamble’s and Colonel Thomas 
Devin’s Brigades entering the crossroads 
town of Gettysburg. The scene was de- 
scribed by an 8th Illinois trooper ina let- 
ter to the Aurora Beacon. 


« 


...we... marched on to Gettysburg, a 
distance of eleven miles; our pickets 
were out a mile or more from 
Emitsburgh. As the rebels occupied 
Gettysburg and there was a good force 
of cavalry—two brigades—some of the 
citizens rode on with us to see the rebel 
cavalry driven out. [Actually, this was 
Brigadier General Johnston Pettigrew’s 
North Carolina infantry.] As we neared 
the city enthusiam began to increase 
with the citizens; some brought out 
baskets of eatables which caused our 
ranks to be broken for a moment in 
spite of our prompt officers, who used 
much exertion to keep us steady and in 
the ranks, but their only chance was to 
join us heart and hand until said 
baskets were empty. The dome of the 
Pennsylvania College soon glistened 
before our eyes, as our regiment 
was on the advance, and but a 
short distance to go before 
the whole city was in 


James Archer (right), 

U.S. Army Military History 
Institute, Carlisle, PA; 

and William Gamble, 
Library of Congress 


view. Orders came to load and sling 
carbine. Our line of advance guards 
was deployed a couple of hundred 
yards each side the road as we ad- 
vanced, and as we neared the city a 
gentleman in a carriage arrived who 
informed us we had only six thousand 
cavalry to fight, while we numbered a 
little over two. We replied ‘bully’ and 
moved on; but as the bird flew before 
towards the mountains we halted in the 
streets for half an hour, the sidewalk 
was crowded with citizens, especially 
ladies, who sang the Star Spangled 
Banner, while we cheered them every 
interval we could catch...We moved out 
one half mile on the Chambersburg 
Pike, and passed the Seminary, which 
was partly vacated, as the boys had 
shouldered muskets in the ranks of the 
militia, but the ladies were there 
assembled with their hankerchiefs 
waving, as their voices sent forth the 
music of one of our martial airs. Just 
back of this brick Seminary we 
camped...” 


Buford was certain that he had stuck 
the main Confederate force and from 
what his scouts had told him, he was sure 
that Lee’s army was concentrating on the 
Gettysburg area. His judgement told him 
that the ground south of the town con- 
stituted an excellent defensive position 
for the army. Informing General Rey- 
nolds of his opinion, he added that he 
would try to delay the enemy west 
of town until Reynolds 
could come up and oc- 
cupy it. He knew that 
this would involve en- 
gaging infantry and 

planned to force 
them (Hill’s Corps) 
to deploy in line of 
battle, a time con- 
suming operation, 
by using the series 
of ridge lines per- 
pendicular to the 
Chambersburg Pike. 
Small in numbers, but 
with superior firepower, his 
intention was to fall back skirmishing 
from one ridge to another until relieved 
by Reynold’s infantry. He was willing to 
give up as much ground as necessary in 
order to protect the primary ground— 
Cemetery Hill. To prepare for this, he de- 
ployed Gamble’s brigade facing west 
astride the Chambersburg Pike and 
aligned Devin’s troopers in a half moon 
curving towards the north in order to de- 
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velop any attack coming from that quar- 
ter, Picket videttes were then sent out, 
Buford’s line stretching some seven 
miles. The 8th Illinois was sent further 
down the Pike and two companies ad- 
vanced to picket. Confederate Major 
General Henry Heth’s pickets were only 
four and one-half miles away." 

About 7:30 a.m. on July 1, pickets 
from the 8th Illinois spotted the advance 
of Heth’s Division down the Chambers- 
burg Pike and fired on the head of the 
long gray column. Heth, not knowing 
what was in front of him and with or- 
ders to move into Gettysburg but not 
bring on a fight, immediately sent out a 
skirmish line from his lead brigade, 
Brigadier General James Archer’s, to see 
what was there. Gamble, meanwhile, re- 
inforced his front line with three squad- 
rons, part dismounted, from the troop- 
ers back at Seminary Ridge.4> The 
anonymous Illinois trooper continued in 
his letter to the Beacon. 

“All was quiet that night (June 30), but 
the next morning our pickets discov- 
ered heavy columns of infantry 
advancing. Our brigade commander, 
Col. Gamble, was at once notified, the 
bugle sounded “boots and saddle,” and 
in a short time we were ready to mount, 
the bugle as usual sounded to horse, 
and soon we were in ranks, each man to 
his horses head. Our pickets com- 
menced firing when we were soon all in 
the saddle and marching forward with 
artillery to check the attack. We moved 
out a few hundred yards and drew up in 
line of battle; as our artillery was 
getting into position a golden feathered 
chanticleer mounted the top rail of the 
fence near by, and looked to the front of 
the advancing column of rebels; at this 
moment our battery opened and 
chanticleer crowed, and the ball was 
open from both sides.”4° 


General Archer saw no horses and was 
deceived into thinking he was facing in- 
fantry and so advanced even more slowly. 
Heth, frustrated by the slow advance 
of his skirmishers, finally decided to 
deploy his division, which took an- 
other thirty minutes. 

Lieutenant Amasa Dana of the 8th 
Illinois, recalled being forced out of three 
successive positions as they moved from 
ridge line to ridge line in their delaying 
action. 

“I could see the enemy skirmish 
line...reaching from left to right...for a 
distance of a mile and a half... dismount- 
ing my entire company and sending the 
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Dismounted troopers of Buford’s 

cavalry division hold a defensive line 
against Confederate infanty at Willow Run, 
Library of Congress 
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horses to the rear [I] called in the 
pickets, and formed the first line of 
twenty men including myself... The 
enemy advanced slow and cautiously. 
Our first position proved to be well 
taken. In front there was a large open 
field. Scattering my men to the left and 
right at intervals of thirty feet and 
behind posts and rail fences...J directed 
them to throw their carbines sights up 
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for 800 yards...we gave the enemy the 
benefit of long range practice... The 
firing was rapid from our carbines, and 
induced the belief of four times the 


number actually present.”4” 


Buford withdrew his forces to 
McPherson’s Ridge, the ridge west of 
the Seminary, dismounted his troops 
and formed a new line. Heth’s artillery 
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opened on Buford’s new line. The 8th 


Illinois trooper continued, 
“The rebels opened on us furiously with 
artillery; at this instance Gen. Reynolds 
rode up, as his infantry had just arrived; 
a portion of our regiment was dis- 
mounted to fight the rebels that were 
coming down through a strip of woods 
on our left; our battery had to give way 
with considerable loss; we all moved 
onward to the left of the strip of woods, 
and there drew up to meet the rebels; as 
they were advancing but four hundred 
yards distant, one section of our battery 
opened on them with good effect, but 
had to move as their musket balls were 
too many. At this juncture the Iron 
Guards (Brigade), Wisconsin boys, 
reached us; they formed and gave a 
volley and charged, capturing two 
regiments and one rebel General 
(Archer). [ forgot to mention that it was 
here that Gen. Reynolds was killed by 
some rebel sharp-shooter.”*® 
Buford, though, had accomplished his in- 
tent. His defensive firepower and dis- 
mounted tactics, combined with 
mounted retreats to new lines of defense, 
forced Heth to go on line and attack po- 
sition after position. This delayed the 
Confederates some two hours, long 
enough for General Reynolds to arrive 
with the Ist Corps. It was a close thing, 
though, as the cavalry had nearly been 
overwhelmed by the time the First Divi- 
sion of the First Corps came up to halt 
Heth in his tracks.” 

The Confederates, though, were ar- 
riving in ever greater numbers and it was 
by no means certain that the high ground 
would be saved for Meade. The job of the 
Ist and 11th Corps would be to continue 
to delay Lee north and west of the town 
until the rest of the Federal army could 
come up. Buford’s cavalry would assist by 
covering their flanks and further harass- 
ing the Confederates. Since Stuart’s cav- 
alry had not yet returned to Lee’s army, 
Buford only had to watch for opportuni- 
ties to protect a retreat or attack the en- 
emy infantry’s flank. Gamble was with- 
drawn eastwards towards Seminary Ridge 
where part remained mounted and the 
rest dismounted and posted with artil- 
lery behind a stone wall. The 8th Illinois 
was sent further to the left down the 
Fairfield Road and posted in an orchard 
and woodlot. They didn’t have too long 
to wait. By mid afternoon, the exhausted 
1st Corps was being pressed back to their 
last line of defense, a barricade around 
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the Seminary. A fresh Confederate divi- 
sion, under Major General Dorsey 
Pender, passed through the lines of Heth’s 
tired men, and headed across a broad 
field to attack the ridge. Gamble’s cavalry 
immediately began to harrass the Con- 
federate brigade on the right, Brigadier 
General James H. Lane’s, completely jus- 
tifying Buford’s earlier dispostions. The 
8th Illinois rode out of the woodlot and 
peppered the exposed flank of Lane’s 
North Carolinians with carbine and pis- 
tol fire. Lane immediately halted, well 
short of Seminary Ridge, and deployed 
his men, possibly in hollow squares, to 
defend against a sabre attack that never 
came. He never got back into the fight. 
The center brigade, Brigidier General 
Abner Perrin’s South Carolinians, ad- 
vanced past the halted Lane, and found 
themselves enfiladed by the rest of 
Gamble’s dismounted force posted be- 
hind the stone wall while confronting the 
well directed fire of the Ist Corps behind 
the barricade. Perrin had to change front 
to the right to charge, only to see the cav- 
alry mount up and head off to Cemetery 
Hill. Buford’s cavalry had helped delay 
Pender’s attack by a combination of de- 
fensive firepower and the threat of a 
mounted charge. This gave time for the 
Ist Corps and its artillery to withdraw in 


some order.’ The letter to the Beacon 

continued, 
“Our regiment then moved around to 
the left farther, where we assisted a 
small portion of infantry in holding the 
rebels in check, while heavy fighting 
was going on over to the right, but in 
the afternoon the rebels advanced for 
half a mile to where the other portion 
of our cavalry brigade dismounted, and 
repulsed them from behind a stone 
wall; our regiment started to chase the 
broken line, but their second line was 
advancing too near their support; this 
time the rebels drove our boys from 
their position, which gave them 
possession of this part of the town. As 
our army was heavily engaged two 
miles to the right, we fell back, but as 
they did not advance any further we 
picketed here during the night in which 
time our main army arrived.”5! 


Buford had accomplished his task at 
Gettysburg. Although too many Confed- 
erates would arrive on the field on July 1 
for the Ist and 11th Corps to hold out- 
side the town, the high ground south and 
east of Gettysburg, the retention of which 
was the real strategic object for the Union 
forces that day, was saved for Meade to 
occupy. Buford’s men delivered no dra- 
matic sabre charges on that day, that 
would be saved for others on July 3rd, a 


eee ee 


feint was all that was needed. But he 
showed how well his men had learned 
their skills and how they could be used 
against infantry. Clearly, cavalry could be 
more than scouts and orderlies. 

Ultimately, with Lee defeated, 
Buford would be called upon to take up 
the pursuit. As Lee withdrew through the 
South Mountain passes towards the Po- 
tomac crossing at Falling Waters, Mary- 
land, Buford’s troopers would again dem- 
onstrate both their mounted and 
dismounted skills. 

Thus ended the Gettysburg cam- 
paign. In it, Buford had exemplified at 
least five missions of cavalry—the de- 
struction of enemy cavalry, reconnais- 
sance and screening, the possession of 
good ground until the infantry could 
come up, covering the flanks of your 
army in battle and attacking exposed en- 
emy flanks, and pursuit. Moreover, he 
demonstrated tactics appropriate to the 
type of enemy opposed (infantry, cav- 
alry, or artillery) and to the weaponry 
that he had available. Conventionally, 
cavalry was not expected to stand 
against infantry, but the added fire- 
power of the breechloading carbine so 
changed the tactical situation that 
Buford was able to delay a full division 
of infantry for several hours. 


Pea Vine Creek and Reed's Bridge 


During the Spring of 1863, Rosecrans, in Tennessee, carefully prepared his next advance. 
The cavalry under Stanley, meanwhile, was busy confronting the mounted troops of 


n his history of Minty’s Brigade, 

Lieutenent Joseph Vale of the 7th 

Pennsylvania commented that 

Minty’s troopers had made “five 

successful saber charges against far 
superior numbers of infantry... Four 
successful saber charges against artil- 
lery... and over one hundred saber 
charges against the enemy’s cavalry.”>2 
Many of these occured in the Spring and 
Summer of 1863. Minty’s men had in- 
deed earned the sobriquet, The Sabre 
Brigade. These battles demonstrated 
what a good grasp of dismounted and 
mounted tactics, a bit of audacity (or as 
Stanley would say, nerve), and knowing 
your opponent, could do. 


Wheeler, Morgan, and Forrest. 


By mid September, Chattanooga 
had fallen and Rosecrans’ army was gath- 
ering around a river called the Chicka- 
mauga. On September 16, Minty was 
camped east of Reed’s Bridge, one of the 
crossings of that river, on the extreme left 
flank of the Union army. In contrast to 
his position at Stone’s River, he was now 
screening the front and flank of the army, 
not simply waiting to receive stragglers. 
Minty’s scouts had found strong signs of 
Confederate troop concentration to his 
east and southeast and reported this to 
army command, including 21st Corps 
commander Major General Thomas L. 
Crittenden, his nearest support. Al- 
though Minty had actually clashed with 
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Confederate scouting parties, Crittenden 
discounted his reports. However, recog- 
nizing a four and one-half mile gap ex- 
isted between Minty and his infantry 
units to the south, the mounted infantry 
of Colonel John Wilder was ordered on 
the 17th to Alexander’s Bridge, some two 
miles up-river from Minty. Happy that 
Wilder was there, but still concerned 
about indications of Confederate troop 
movements, he sent several detachments 
out to scout about six a.m. on the 18th. 
While one hundred troopers from the 4th 
US went southeast towards Leets, another 
one hundred men from the 4th Michi- 
gan and the 7th Pennsylvania went east 
up the Ringgold road from Reed’s Bridge. 


That detachment, crossing another 
stream some one and one-half miles to 
the east, Pea Vine Creek, promptly ran 
into an entire division of Confederates 
under the command of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Bushrod Johnson. This was the van- 
guard of the Confederate attack which 
had been designed to move north of the 
Union left flank, cross the Chickamauga, 
and take Rosecrans in the rear. Unfortu- 
nately for Bragg, his intelligence was old 
and the Union left flank was further 
north than he had expected. Minty was 
now in a position similar to that which 
had faced Buford at Gettysburg. Having 
met a large force of enemy infantry, he 
needed to delay them until his own army 
could assume adequate defensive posi- 
tions. Bragg’s general assault depended 
on Johnson to begin the attack but, 
Johnson, like Heth, was moving without 
a cavalry screen and, not knowing what 
was in front of him, moved very cau- 
tiously. What followed was an excellent 
use of mounted and dismounted tactics 
to force the infantry to go on line and 
delay their advance, in this case for some 
seven hours.*? 

When Captain Heber Thompson of 
the 7th Pennsylvania with his detachment 
of one hundred troopers discovered 
Johnson’s force, they quickly recrossed 
Pea Vine Creek bridge, dismounted on 
the west side, and deployed as skirmish- 
ers on the brushy plain in between steep 
Pea Vine Ridge and the creek. Peppered 
with unexpected shots, Johnson’s column 
halted and threw out skirmishers from 
the 17th Tennessee, who proceeded to ex- 
change shots with Minty’s men. Confed- 
erate reports are not entirely consistant, 
but it appears that Johnson stopped to 
form a battle line, consuming at least an 
hour in the process. Forrest had now 
joined him with his escort, and proceeded 
to the front with the 44th Tennessee to 
strengthen the skirmish line. Meanwhile, 
Minty had received word at about seven 
a.m. of the approach of the enemy and 
brought forward the 4th Michigan, part 
of the 4th US, and a section of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade battery. These he de- 
ployed on the eastern slope of Pea Vine 
Ridge, overlooking the rebels. Forrest’s 
superior numbers finally began to tell 
and the Tennesseans crossed the creek, 
forcing the Pennsylvanian skirmishers to 
retreat up the ridge. Following them, the 
Confederates were met with artillery fire, 
and Johnson paused yet another hour 


calling for artillery support. While 
Johnson sorted it out, his one-half-mile 
battle line waited east of Pea Vine Creek. 
It was now about eleven a.m. and Minty, 
on Pea Vine Ridge, observed a column 
of dust moving towards Dyer’s Bridge 
and ford lying uncovered a mile to the 
north. Concerned that Johnson might be 
flanking him, he called upon Wilder to 
send some troops to cover it. Wilder 
obliged and Colonel Abram Miller soon 
arrived with two regiments and two 


mountain howitzers which were sent on 
to Dyers.™4 

Johnson, receiving a message from 
Bragg that he was holding up the entire 
attack, had his recently arrived artillery 
fire a few shots and once again sent forth 
his skirmishers. Minty retired his line 
over the top of the ridge, reforming it 
astride the road just four hundred yards 
east of Reed’s Bridge. At the same time, 
he masked two sections of the Chicago 
battery and one (continued on page 80) 


Minty’s cavalry, engaged in dismantling Reed’s Bridge, come under fire from Confederates, 
artist Alfred Waud, Library of Congress. 
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UNION CAVALRY MOUNTS, 1861-1865 


Informed in early March 1863 that rebel partisans had raided a Virginia camp and 
absconded with a brigadier general and numerous horses, President Abraham Lincoln 
reportedly quipped that the loss of the commander was, easily remedied, “but the 
horses cost a hundred and twenty-five dollars apiece.’ Lincoln’s remark had more 
than humorous significance. Victory or defeat often hinged greatly on the number 
and quality of horses provided an army. An estimated 650,000 horses were purchased 
for Union Armies during the war, with another 75,000 confiscated throughout the 
South.’ The cost of horseflesh to the Federal treasury totaled a staggering $95,000,000. 
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HE NORTHERN STATES CLEARLY POSSESSED 
the resources in men, transportation, agricultural 
production, and horses to create and support a 
massive cavalry force, even if much of the popula- 
tion no was no longer accustomed to riding. Even though the 
United States had the world’s largest horse population in 1861, 
both sides were reluctant to enlist large numbers of cavalry.’ 
Officials in both Washington and Richmond believed the war 
would be over before any force of mounted soldiers could be 


If Civil War armies contained a diverse collection of men 
from many backgrounds and heritage, much the same held true 
for horses. American horses were of European descent. Cross- 
ing of bloodlines since colonial importation had led to the cre- 
ation of new breeds. Rhode Island Narragansett Pacers and Ver- 
mont Morgan Horses were renowned in the antebellum years, 
the latter especially being sought after both north and south.’ 
In Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky, fusion of English thor- 
oughbreds with local stock produced progenitors of the Quar- 


ter Horse and Saddlebred. Most horses used in the war were of 


trained and equipped. Financial considerations were para- 
mount, since cavalry regiments cost upwards of $300,000 for 
initial organization alone.* The prevailing notion was that 
American terrain was too wooded, rough, and restrictive to al- 
low massed cavalry to operate in accepted European fashion.* 
Only after disaster at Bull Run did the Union government readily 
acquiesce in cavalry expansion. 

According to the 1860 farm census, the loyal states con- 
tained 4,288,067 horses; the leading states were Ohio, Illinois, 
and Indiana. In the entire Confederacy, there were 1,743,697. 
Texas led the South in horses with 325,698, but a large portion 


of these were unsuitable for military use and were for much of 


the war beyon the reach of Confederate quartermasters.® The 
North was mistakenly reputed to have large numbers of heavy 
draft animals, with the South concentrating on saddle-horses. 
In fact,there were ample numbers of potential saddle-horses in 
the North, since farmers traditionally used their horses for many 
different tasks. Abundant breeding of horses in the North re- 
sulted in large herds being taken South regularly for sale in the 


The Duc de Chartres’ figures 
were a little fudged (see page 
51). The diagram opposite 
illustrates the number of 
wagons actually required to 


supply an army of one hundred 


thousand infantry and sixteen 


thousand cavalry (leaving aside 


ambulances, and wagons filled 
with ammunition) unable to 
live off the country. Bear in 


mind that each wagon requires 


six mules. The Army of the 
Potomac, together with 
Burnside’s attached IX corps, 


probably had around forty-five 
hundred wagons at the start of 


then, because the roadways 
would become quagmires, 
especially in wet weather, and 
would in any case become 
jammed with vehicles. Other 
statistics are equally daunting: 
assuming a sixteen-hour 
working day, the base depot 
would need to load fifty-four 
wagons per hour when the 
army is one day’s march away; 
at seven day’s march, the 
depot would need to load 
four wagons per second! 

We would like to record 
our thanks to Jim Hind for 
running the figures. Jim adds 


: s j rs the 1864 Virginia Campaign. It that he did not attempt to a 
years prior to the war.’ Importation of horses and mules irri- : 3 RO Te 44 
" ee : i wena will readily be seen that the calculate the implications for ’ 
tated prominent Virginia agriculturist and secessionist Edmund army would be unable to train timetables or shipping 
Ruffin, who confided to his diary, “It was one part of our gen- operate more than three or schedules at the depot, nor 
eral bad system of southern economy to raise very few horses, four days from its base. the turnaround time at the “Ta 
& buy nearly all, & all our mules, from the western states. This Seven days out from its mule stud farms! Suffice to skit 
alone isa very serious subject for gloomy anticipations.” Ruffin’s base the army would require an __ say that these figures bear out Eds 
sentiments were widely echoed by southern agricultural jour- incredible 224,000 wagons (and _—_ William Tecumseh Sherman’s Lib 


nalists who blamed expanding cotton production for decreas- 
ing the region’s agricultural diversity and stock raising.® 


Below: Union Wagon Park, 
Virginia, October 1863. 
Library of Congress 


more than one and one-third 
million mules!), and at eight 


days supply by wagon becomes 


impossible, because the 
additional wagons needed 
cannot carry enough forage 
even to feed their own teams 
on the journey to and from 
base. 

Of course, the system 
would break down long before 


dictum that “An army could 
not operate at a distance 
greater than 100 miles from 
the supply source, for beyond 
that limit the teams coming 
and going will consume the 
whole contents of their 
wagons.” ( The Grand Strategy 
of the War of the Rebellion, 
Century Magazine, Feb. 1888, 
pp. 595-96). —Keith Poulter 
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heterogeneous blend. Breeding purity and selectivity increased 
during the nineteenth century, but before 1860, ordinary farm- 
ers often used local stock for reproductive purposes. !° 
Originally, both cavalries required recruits or communi- 
ties to povide horses. This policy lasted only briefly in the North 
(to late August, 1861), while the South maintained it through- 
out the war.The Federal government obtained horses in the 
same fashion as all other supplies, that is by means of public 
announcements soliciting bids. Enormously lucrative, horse 
contracts became practically synonymous with fraud. Govern- 


ment officials used them to “heal old political sores and cure 
bitter political feuds,” and were joined by a host of other specu- 
lators.'' Even freshly-minted cavalry officers and quartermas- 
ters profited by securing horses. 

A major flaw in procurement was that farmers could not 
sell individual animals directly to the army. Illinois Governor 
Richard Yates complained to Secretary of War Edwin Stanton 
that while the government maintained an open market for 
horses, it refused to accept less than eight horses per lot and 
paid in vouchers not cash. Wrote Yates: 


“An Orderly,” 
by Edwin Forbes, 


ing it easy. The cavalry 2 i 8 Sh ETL 


nish line.” Drawing by 
in Forbes, 
ary of Congress @ 


Library of Congress 


s 1,000 wagons 


- ; s* 


This policy prevents our farmers from selling single 
animals direct to the Govt. and compels the Government 
to buy of middle- men who.... having a “profit to 
make’...invariably get a second class of horse which barely 
Pass inspection, and the best horses are not in market, and 
the efficiency of our regiments destroyed by long delays, 


and inferior horses when they get them." 


Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton (left) , 
and Illinois Governor Richard Yates, Library of Congress 


Quartermasters could not change army and treasury regula- 
tions. Colonel James Ekin explained that “The lowest denomi- 
nation of this class of securities is $1,000 and as no checks should 
be drawn for less than this amount, seven or more horses must 
be accepted before payment can be made.” These checks could 
only be made out to one person for the whole amount due.'? 
On the same subject, QuartermasterGeneral Montgomery C. 
Meigs noted with frustration, 

The Government cannot employ.... numerous agents, who 

would run off with the funds or bring worthless horses. I 

have not the officers, and I cannot get .... even competent 

officers enough to supervise inspections at the depots. How, 

then, can I get the hundreds who would be needed to 

overrun the country and buy horses directly from the 

farmers? I might as well undertake to purchase each bushel 

of oats or ton of hay or barrel of flour from the particular 

farmer who sowed the seed.' 


The army had guidelines for the selection of cavalry horses. 
The animal was to be of proper size, ranging from fifteen hands 
high and above, weighing at least 950 pounds and aged between 
four and ten years old.!° The conformation of the animal was 
to be sound and balanced; legs straight and not contorted, the 
line of the back even and firm with a deep chest and a strong 
skeletal structure supporting a well muscled exterior. Animals 
were to be free from obvious defects which would indicate pro- 
pensity to illness; shallow and labored breathing, deformed 
hooves, spavin or ringbone.!® 

Geldings were preferred for cavalry horses, as able to with- 
stand greater hardships, do more work, and be more tractable 
than mares. “The government cannot admit in the ranks of the 
army more than a third of mares,” claimed one agricultural pe- 
riodical, “those are generally more ticklish than geldings, and 
far less manageable under arms.” !’ However, many cavalrymen 
found mares “proved quite as lasting as the geldings.”!® Stal- 
lions were unsuited to cavalry operations. Officers sometimes 
preferred them due to their size and impressive appearance, 
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but their volatility and aggressiveness made them generally un- 
suitable even though arguably stronger and longer lived.'9 


The price for a cavalry horse varied according to location. 
The maximum government price for cavalry horses in 1861 was 
$119.28 Constant military demand for horses and the expand- 
ing economy repeatedly caused prices to jump. By 1865, prices 
hovered near $185 per head.*! Despite the huge sums 
expended, the government did not always get sound 
animals for its money. 
The haste with which the Union Army was assembled, 
and the sheer numbers of animals needed, thwarted 
intentions to accept only high quality horses. Trained 
army inspectors were scarce, and civilian inspectors 
hired by the government too often yielded to contrac- 
tors’ bribes.?? The result was, in the words of one regi- 
mental historian, “he who had a horse that had the 
glanders, or the heaves, or was spavined, or was going 
blind, brought him to the government, and the gov- 
ernment purchased him.”** One Massachusetts officer 
believed that his regiment was mounted on every vi- 
cious horse in the state.~4 

The burgeoning horse market of Autumn 186] al- 

lowed farmers and others to take advantage of the situ- 
ation by disposing first of problem or unsound ani- 
mals to the government.”> The economic slump throughout 
the North, precipitated by secession, also influenced many large 
industries and delivery companies to dump culled horses on 
the market. However, not all regiments received poor animals: 
the Ist Pennsylvania, 6th Michigan, 1st Vermont, and 2nd Ohio, 
for example, secured excellent animals by purchasing in their 
home states under the direction of knowledgeable officers.*® 

By late 1861, fraud reached sufficient level to merit con- 
gressional inquiry. Testimony that emerged outraged the pub- 
lic, one newspaper exclaimed: 

Horse jockeys have in every land been celebrated for their 

shameless lying and unbridled effrontery, but we question 

whether even a London jockey ever reached the sublime 

heights which some of our army contractors have done .... 

Among the horrors of war we must not fail in the future to 

enumerate the moral degradation and depravity of the army 

contractors. A striking example ought to be made of some 

of these eminent swindlers. A few feet of rope judiciously 

administered to some of them would be more efficacious 

than all the Congressional inquires ever printed.” 
The horse purchase and inspection system underwent continual 
reform. However, not until 1864, when Brigadier General James 
Harrison Wilson, head of the Cavalry Bureau—backed by the 
authority of the Secretary of War—fined and imprisoned dis- 
honest contractors, was substantial progress achieved.?8 

The North used its extensive rail network to transport men 
and animals to army concentration points and battlefronts. In 
the last year of the war, 281,271 horses and 86,237 mules moved 
by rail.” Shipment of horses by railroad, steamboat, and ship 
took a heavy toll on the animals. Animals were packed onto 
primitive rolling stock in all weather, with no food or water, 
often for days at a stretch. Gradually, the army realized that 
horses required at least a twenty-four hour recovery period from 
travel strain before being issued for service.*° On ships, accom- 
modation and care of the animals was the responsibility of the 
charter company. Some vessels were —_ (continued on page 57) 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


HAY: THE LINCHPIN OF MOBILITY 


As petroleum energy was the vital element for the advance of armies in the 1940s, 
it was animal forage which allowed mobility to the Union juggernaut of the 1860s. 


HAVE FOCUSED MY SUBJECT on 
the Army of the Potomac because of 
that theater’s heavy reliance on ani- 
mal power. While animal power was 
also important in the western campaigns, de- 
pendence on it was far less than in the east. 
An army of the nineteenth century re- 
quired extensive animal power. This became 
especially so with the Army of the Potomac 
during the campaigns of 1864-65. Without 
cavalry animals, Grant could not have carried 
out far-ranging reconnaissance, nor could he 
have struck at Lee’s flanks or rear. Once on the 
move, the mobility of his field artillery de- 
pended entirely on dray animals. Animals also 
provided the haulage of commissary, quarter- 
master, and ordnance supplies. Grant’s sub- 
sistence relied heavily upon large beef herds.! 
In her work, Quartermaster Support of the 
Army: A History of the Corps, 1775-1939, Erna 
Risch, states that it was Union Army policy to 
purchase cattle from contractors and then 
herd them to the armies where they would 
remain on the hoof until ready for consump- 
tion. At one point during late 1864 while the 
army was in front of Petersburg, the beef herd 
numbered 3,000 head.2 
Neither cavalry nor artillery units, nor for 
that matter the custodians of the beef herds, 
could place much reliance on grazing. For rea- 
sons of security while in the field, horses and 
mules were placed upon picket lines, mean- 
ing that whatever grass was available for graz- 
ing only came within the arc of the individual 
animal’s tether. Whether in encampment or 
temporarily deployed in line of defense, any 
grazing that might at first have been available 
was usually consumed within the first hour. 
What grass was not immediately eaten was 
soon ground into the dust or mud. The pres- 
ence of hundreds and often thousands of 
hoofed animals would, within a short time, 
turn lush meadows into moonscapes. Under 
such a scenario, everything the animals were 
fed had to be brought to them in the form of 
grain or dry forage. The volume of dry forage 
required was tremendous, a situation which 
became magnified once the army was on the 
move. This was articulated by the nineteenth 
century French historian Louis Philippe 
d’Orleans who based his description upon his 
personal observations of the Army of the Po- 
tomac while on campaign: 
“The American [army} wagon, drawn by 
six mules, carries a load of two thousand 
pounds, sufficient, therefore, to supply five 


hundred men, provided it can make the trip 
daily, going and returning, between the army 
and its depots. If the distance to be traveled is 
such as to require a whole day’s march, one 
day being lost in returning empty, it will only 
be able to supply five hundred men every other 
day, or two hundred fifty daily. To go a dis- 
tance of two days’ march from its base of op- 
erations is a very small matter for an army that 
is maneuvering (sic] in front of the enemy, and 
yet, according to this computation, it will re- 
quire four wagons to supply five hundred with 
provisions, or eight for one thousand, and con- 
sequently eight hundred for one hundred 
thousand men. 


same proportion, if this army finds itself sepa- 
rated from its base of operations by three days’ 
march, three thousand seven hundred sixty 
wagons, drawn by twenty-two thousand ani- 
mals, will be found indispensable for that ser- 
vice.”4 [ed: see sidbar on pages 48-49] 

There were a number of campaigns con- 
ducted by Union armies within the eastern 
theater of operations where the line of supply 
was not as dependent on reprovisioning by 
wagon. The raids into the Shenandoah Valley 
are an example, as was Sherman’s march 
through Georgia to the sea. In both cases, 
movements were rapid and through country- 
sides of agricultural plenty where the enemy 


“ Tf this army of one hundred thousand 
men has sixteen thousand cavalry and artil- 
lery horses, a small number comparatively 
speaking, two hundred more wagons will be 
required to carry their daily forage, and there- 
fore, eight hundred to transport it to a dis- 
tance of two days’ march. These sixteen hun- 
dred wagons are, in their turn, drawn by 
ninety-six hundred mules, which, also con- 
suming twenty-five pounds during each of the 
three days out of four they are away from the 
depot, require three hundred sixty wagons 
more to carry their forage; these three hun- 
dred sixty wagons are drawn by twenty-four 
hundred animals, and in order to transport 
the food required by the latter, ninety-two ad- 
ditional wagons are necessary, Adding twenty 
wagons more, for general purposes, we shall 
find that two thousand wagons, drawn by 
twelve thousand animals, are strictly necessary 
to victual an army of one hundred thousand 
men and sixteen thousand horses at only two 
days’ march from its base of operations. In the 


had not previously depleted the larder. The 
situation which the Army of the Potomac ex- 
perienced in northern Virginia was quite dif- 
ferent. Much of that part of the state was poor 
in agriculture, and where it did exist its pro- 
duction had been largely stripped by the needs 
of Confederate forces. Grant’s departure from 
the Rapidan in the spring of 1864 became a 
ponderous movement almost from its onset. 
Until he could shift his supply base farther 
south, the army was dependent on what it 
could take with it, plus resupply by wagon. 
Within two days of departing the Rapidan, 
Grant was challenged by Lee at Wilderness 
Tavern. From that point onward, the campaign 
became a long and bloody slog, and it would 
be a full month before the Army of the Poto- 
mac reached the James River. Meanwhile, its 
resupply depended ona line of wagons stretch- 
ing northward. Once the James River was 
reached, Grant shut down the line of commu- 
nication to his rear and came to rely totally 
upon supply vessels which came up the James 
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to unload at Bermuda Hundred or City Point. 
From the wharves at both places, the supplies 
were then trundled by wagon to the troops in 
the trenches facing the Confederates. During 
that phase of the campaign, Grant’s depen- 
dence on animal power was relatively minor, 
since the distances the wagons had to travel 
from the wharves to the forward lines were 
short. This did not, however, negate the need 
the army had for maintaining huge numbers 
of horses and mules. Animals had to be held 
in reserve at City Point until the time arrived 
that Lee could be forced out of his entrench- 
ments. When that came about, the Army of the 
Potomac had to be prepared to pursue quickly 
with cavalry in the van and artillery closely in 
support. For such a pursuit, Grant would also 
need large numbers of wagons, as he would be 
moving through a countryside devoid of sub- 
sistence. There had in the past been a network 
of railroads serving northern and central Vir- 
ginia, but Union cavalry raids had wreaked 
havoc on those systems. Additionally, it was an- 
ticipated that Lee would destroy whatever rem- 
nant of rail that lay behind him as he moved 
south and west. 


The Technology Behind the 
Army’s Forage Needs 

The demand for hay created by the Army 
of the Potomac’s gargantuan need fortunately 
took place in an era when hay had developed 
as a primary market crop in the northeastern 
states. This particularly applied to New York.® 
During the first two decades of the nineteenth 
century, New York State had garnered the repu- 
tation of being the granary of the nation, es- 
pecially in wheat production. Expanding ur- 
banization created a strong market for grass 
and legume hay to feed an equine population 
used for carriage and dray purposes.° Cities 
such as New York and Albany also had dairy 
herds maintained within their municipal lim- 
its for which forage had to be shipped in. Agri- 
cultural historian Paul W. Gates makes the 
claim that by the eve of the Civil War, three- 
fourths to four-fifths of the cultivated land of 
New England and northern New York was in 
hay, New York by far leading in those produc- 
tion figures.’ 

During the 1850s, improved harvesting 
equipment, particularly horse drawn mowers, 
became widespread, and better transportation 
facilities were both developed. The advent of 
rail and canal transport was also important. 
The coming of the railroads to the upper 
Hudson and Harlem Valley counties opened 
yet more rich agricultural regions to market 
access with New York City. By 1861 much of 
the agriculture in those counties had turned 
its focus to forage production. Without these 
developments, it would have been difficult if 
not impossible to have provided the volume 
of forage which the Union Army would require 
once the war started. 
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The hay press was also an important in- 
novation. First advertised in 1836, its use was 
widespread by 1861. Without the ability to 
ship hay in its baled (or “pressed”) form, its 
movement would have been labor intensive 
and prohibitively expensive, even without 
considering the waste of valuable shipping 
space that would have been involved had hay 
been shipped loose. One again a timely tech- 
nological development made possible the sup- 
ply of animal-dependent armies. 
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grain production since hay fields needed plow- 
ing and reseeding only every few years. The la- 
bor saving advantages of hay production be- 
came ever more attractive once the Civil War 
broke out. By 1861, voluntary enlistment into 
the Union Army began taking large numbers 
of farm hands from the rural labor pools. As 
the war dragged on, both voluntary enlistments 
and the draft further depleted the remaining 
labor force. At the same time, the demand for 
hay increased as the Union Army grew in size. 


esboro grain wharf, July, 1865. 


Library of Congress 


Since the army could not conveniently 
shift its location to where dry forage was readily 
available, transportation of that commodity 
became a critical factor in logistical require- 
ments. Hay and straw shipped south to the 
eastern commands normally went by barge 
under tug assist or else as deck cargo aboard 
sailing vessels.* The large majority of the car- 
goes left through the port of New York. Some 
shipments which went through the port of New 
York originated from northern New Jersey, and 
southern Connecticut; however, the over- 
whelming majority of it was produced in New 
York State. So important had the supply of hay 
become that a special division of the Army 
Quartermaster Department was established to 
handle its procurement. Heading that division 
was Colonel $.L. Brown who, during 1864 and 
well into 1865, was headquartered at New York 
City.” Between 1861 and 1865, quartermaster 
officers at Washington City signed receipts for 
491,000 incoming tons of hay, most of which 
was shipped from New York. The value of 
monthly shipments of hay and straw to City 
Point, Virginia, during the highest volume 
months of 1864 amounted to nearly 
$1,000,000.!° 

In terms of cash value per crop acre, grain 
crops such as rye and barley were financially 
more rewarding than hay, but only if looked 
upon from the standpoint of gross returns. Hay 
production was far less labor intensive than 
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By early 1863, the raising of market hay had 
become a highly lucrative business, especially 
on those farms located within easy transpor- 
tation access to the port of New York.!! 


The Hay Crisis Of 1864-1865 

By the summer of 1864, the Army of the 
Potomac was in static positions facing the Con- 
federate entrenchments in front of Petersburg 
and Richmond. The horses and mules being 
held within the Union corrals at City Point 
numbered sixty thousand, and this number of 
animals did not include the huge herd of beef 
cattle. Hay consumption was around 750 tons 
a day. By November of 1864, hay shortages be- 
gan to develop. In attempting to meet the need, 
quartermaster agents scoured not only the 
usual forage markets such as New York City 
and Philadelphia, but even markets as far away 
as the northernmost New England states. The 
shortage had been created by a combination 
of factors. One was the ever worsening farm 
labor supply, a direct result of the military’s 
manpower demands. There was the additional 
problem of weather, the summer of 1864 hav- 
ing been an abnormally poor harvest season 
brought about by drought. This had virtually 
eliminated a second hay cutting in most areas. 
Contributing to the production problems 
caused by drought and by the labor shortages 
was the need that farm owners had for imme- 
diate cash to satisfy taxation demands. The ab- 
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normally high taxes of that year had forced 
many farmers to sell off their hay in the civil- 
ian market immediately following the harvest, 
thereby lowering farm storage inventories 
much earlier in the year than would normally 
have been the case. 
The hay shortage not only affected the 
Army of the Potomac but was also threatening 
the further movement of Major General Will- 
iam T. Sherman’s army, which had just reached 
the Georgia coast. With his march through 
Georgia accomplished, Sherman’s plan was to 
push northward from Savannah through the 
Carolinas. But before he could start to move, 
he would require resupply. Virtually all of this 
had to come from the north by ship. Forage 
for his artillery horses and his cavalry mounts 
was near the top of Sherman’s shopping list. 
Once Sherman could be sufficiently re- 
supplied at Savannah to enable him to begin 
his march northward, he could anticipate be- 
ing cut off from resupply until such time that 
his forward units reached the Cape Fear River. 
Once there, supply could again reach him from 
the sea. The first steamer to refurbish Sherman 
when he reached the Cape Fear River was the 
General Howard, which carried “commissary 
stores and forage.”!* Supply by sea, resumed 
when he reached the Neuse River. Beyond that 
point, as his army marched toward the Virginia 
line, Sherman became blessed by the discov- 
ery of a still relatively intact railroad line, al- 
beit one bereft of rolling stock. To correct that 
deficiency, locomotives and cars were as- 
sembled at New York and Philadelphia and sent 
south by ship.'? 
Dependence on animal power for 
Sherman’s army had proved far less than with 
Grant on the James. For the Army of the Poto- 
mac, things reached a critical juncture during 
the first two weeks of 1865. Hay supplies at the 
depots on the James had now become critically 
short. Coastal seaports from Portland, Maine, 
southward to Philadelphia were icebound. 
Even the Chesapeake-Delaware Canal was fro- 
zen fast. The freeze-up virtually stopped ship- 
ments of everything going south to Grant. The 
animals at City Point had already been re- 
stricted for some weeks to half their normal 
forage, and many of them in deteriorating 
physical condition, had died of disease. Now it 
looked like the rest faced death from outright 
starvation. By early February, Army of the Po- 
tomac Brigadier General Rufus Ingalls reported 
the War Department that the army was inca- 
pable of movement." 
The crisis broke in mid-February, when 
- the ice which had been blocking the northern 

ports broke up. Although the forage situation 
- remained a primary concern, the hay tonnage 
» which came into City Point during the re- 
| mainder of that winter was sufficient to avert 
~ disaster. 

When Lee finally abandoned his defen- 
sive positions in early April, Grant was able 


to follow him quickly and decisively. This 
came about only as a result of having mobil- 
ity, a condition brought about by the large in- 
ventory of animal power which had been 
maintained in readiness at City Point 
throughout the siege. Had Grant not had the 
mobility which those animals afforded him, 
he could not have pressed Lee as hard as he 
did. The war would no doubt have lasted 
longer. An adequate supply of hay had indeed 
been the linchpin of mobility for the Army of 
the Potomac. 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON: This article is a 
by-product of the research for the author’s 
book Assault and Logistics: Union Army Coastal 
and River Operations, 1861-1866, (Camden, 
ME: Ensign Press, 1995). The author’s interest 
in agriculture stems from the 1960s when he 
was a member of the New York State Agricul- 
tural Resources Commission. 


1. The Union Navy utilized steamers 
filled with large ice compartments to 
transport slaughtered beef to its 
vessels on blockade duty. There is, 
however, nothing which we could 
find within the Union Army’s 
Commissary reports or correspon- 
dence to indicate that the Union 
Army transported beef by any 
method other than in the live state. 
Robert M. Browning, Jr., From Cape 
Charles to Cape Fear, The North 
Atlantic Blockading Squadron-During 
the Civil War (Tuscaloosa: University 
of Alabama Press, 1993), p. 177. 

2. While on the march, the soldier’s 
ration was normally “one pound of 
hard bread; three-fourths of a pound 
of salt pork or one and one-fourth 
pounds of fresh meat; sugar, coffee, 
and salt .... Butchers connected with 
the brigade organization slaughtered 
the animals at night, and the meat was 
then cooked.” Erna Risch, Quartermas- 
ter Support of the Army: A History of the 
Corps, 1775-1939 (Washington, DC: 
Quartermaster Historian’s Office, 
Office of the Quartermaster General, 
1962), pp. 384, 385,449. 

3. War of the Rebellion: Official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Armies, 
(Washington, DC: Government 
Printing Office, 1880-1900. Facsimile 
Ed: Harrisburg, PA: National Historical 
Society, 1971. Reprint. Historical 
Times, Inc., 1985), Series III, Volume 5, 
p. 314 (hereafter cited as O.R.). 

4. Louis Philippe d’Orleans, History of 
the Civil War in America, (Philadelphia: 
Porter and Coates Publisher, 1875), vol. 
N22 203; 

5. Experiments were made during the war 
to limit the high tonnage of hay 
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required to subsist the Army’s horses 
and other livestock through the 
substitution of more easily transport- 
able grains. It was found, however, that 
such substitutions could only be very 
limited. Horses and cattle can, it is true, 
do well on grain, but without the 
additional bulk provided by hay (or less 
nutritious straw if hay is not available), 
digestive troubles will soon take their 
toll. 


. Paul W. Gates, Agriculture and the Civil 


War, (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1965), 
p. 235 


. By 1861, the upper Hudson Valley and 


the Harlem Valley were providing 
Manhattan not only with animal forage 
and grains for its breweries, but with 
livestock for slaughter, dairy products, 
assorted market garden items not to 
mention huge quantities of ice which 
had been cut from upstate lakes and 
ponds and stored during the cold 
months of winter. Louis V. Grogan, The 
coming of the New York and Harlem 
Valley Railroad (Pawling, NY: privately 
published, 1989), pp. 14-21. 


. James A. Huston, The Sinews of War: 


Army Logistics, 1775 - 1953, (Army 
Historical Series. Washington, DC: 
Office of the Chief of Military History, 
1966), p. 230. The cost of shipments to 
City Point varied widely. This variance 
in cost can be explained by the quality 
and the type of hay, together with its 
availability at the time of consignment. 
Although I could not find figures on 
variety differentials for the port of New 
York, in the Chicago area market the top 
price at one time for loosely baled 
timothy was $18 to $19 a ton; for tightly 
baled timothy, $19 to $20 a ton; and for 
loosely baled wild hay, $11 to $12 a ton. 
Source: Paul W. Gates, Agriculture and 
the Civil War (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1965), p. 135. These prices did 
not, of course, reflect transportation 
costs once the hay had left the central 
market area. 


. See delivery figures on page 55. 


Gates, while attempting to arrive at the 
wartime hay production of Hudson 
Valley farms, complains of the difficulty 
of arriving at such figures through the 
Census. However, utilizing as his 
sources the agricultural magazine 
Country Gentleman of March 1862 and 
the New York State Business Directory of 
1864, he estimates that seven Hudson 
and Catskill counties produced 712,000 
tons of hay in 1863 alone. 

O.R., 1, 40, Part 11, p. 463. 

Ibid., 1, 47, Part 11, p. 807. 

Ibid., 1, 47, Part 11, p. 930. 

Ibid., I, 46, Part 2, p. 82. 
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EDITED BY DAVID J. GERLEMAN 


A Massachusetts Cavalryman’s Appeal to Lincoln 


MID THE HUMAN violence 

and bloodshed of the Civil War, 

animal welfare was of seem- 

ingly small concern. While 

horses and mules suffered privation, abuse, 

and overwork, few took it upon themselves 

to effect change. On November 2, 1863, the 

War Department received an insightful and 

sympathetic letter from a cavalryman. Pri- 

vate Alonzo D. Still appealed to Abraham 

Lincoln to help alleviate harsh and abusive 

treatment of horses in the Army of the Po- 
tomac. 

Private Still believed that part of the 
debt man owed the horse was humanity. 
While rough in grammar, punctuation, and 
spelling, his letter nevertheless readily con- 
veys the genuine concern of a man raised 
to love horses and whose natural concern 
for their welfare prompted an appeal to his 
commander-in-chief. 


One quartermaster noted that he had brakes installed 


anamels the most useful and at the same 
time the moste abused of any. He is the 
moste particular about his food and drink 
of any if his food is musty his water that 
he drinks is not pure he will not take 
either, until compelled to do so from 
nesesity. Horses in the field do not get 
their rations[.] The water that they get is 
not pure for this reason[— ]|they are 
watered at the nearest point to camp and 
at this point is the resort of the soldiers to 
wash them selfs and cloth[e]s and this is 
done allways above the watering place the 
stream becomes impure by the soap used 
and the horses refuse to drink it and[,] if 
kept in camp[,] they suffer from thirst. 
Consiquently they can not eat. they 
become feverish[,] their eyes look dull(,] 
ears droop[,] coat begins to get roughf[,] 
and the first time taken out on a march 
they break down and if they live to get 
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on all wagons that came in for repairs. 
Edwin Forbes drawing of a supply train, Library of Congress 


Poolsville [Maryland, Oct[ober 18631] 
Hon Abraham Lincoln 

Hon[.] sir[,] 
Not knowing to what department of the 
Goverment the matter of which I write 
propperly belongs: I have taken the liberty 
of adressing your self, hopeing that in it 
you may see cause sufficient at least to 
institute an investigation. The matter of 
which I write is of the treatment of the 
horse in our army particularly in the 
Cav[alry] service. The horse is of all 


back to camp are condemned sent in to 
Washington. Condemned there and sold 
for little or nothing. The government 
becomes [the] looser [of] how much I will 
not say, but will say that one half of the 
horses lost to the Gov[ernmentl are lost 
from this cause and this alone[.] I do not 
speak at random for I speak only after my 
own observation for my sympathies for the 
noble anamel have led me to observe 
closely their treatment[.] I have be[e]n 
used to the horse from childhood and I 
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may say that he has be[e]n my companion 
in all places, until I have become all moste 
to think that he is human. And nothing 
gives me greater pain than too see him 
abused[.] another abuse of the horse is in 
shoeing. The hoof is a mose [almost] all 
ways paired down to[o] thin so that when 
on a march a shoe is cast (which is often 
the case) the hoof is so thin that the horse 
is crippled and before there is another shoe 
put on[,] the horse is ruined when if the 
hoof had only be[e]n paired enoughf to 
have leveled it. The horse after casting the 
shoe could have stood it to have travailed 
to camp with out much injury. Another 
abuse is in leting horses wair [wear] shoes 
to[o] long the hoof grows vary fast and by 
al{1]owing the shoe to remain to[o] long 
the heel becomes contracted the horse is 
crippled and ruined for the goverment|[.] 
Another is in teamsters hardly ever locking 
their wheels going down hills. these large 
trains if they should lock it takes the train 
a long time to pass one hill for it takes each 
team|[,] say two miniutes in a train of 
thirty wagons|,] one hour is lost for all can 
not lock at once so in order to save this 
time if it is posable to go down without(,] 
they never lock[.] By this abuse hundreds 
of horses are ruined and distroyed every 
week. To remedy this evry[everyl govern- 
ment waggon should have a breake [brake] 
attatched to it. The driver would allways 
use the breake for it would be less trouble 
to do so than to make the team hold the 
load. If I had space[,] I could give 
directions for making a breake that the 
driver siting in the saddle could use with 
ease so as not to stop his team[;] in this 
much valuble time would be saved and in 
six months the saving in horses would pay 
for wagon and break[.]' 

I have mentioned only a few of the 
many abuses practised in the Cavalry 
servise. And these are not confined to one 
or two camps|,] but is almoste universal|. ] 
The present system of caring for the horse 
is entirely inadequate for the perpos 
[purposel[.] The cost in furnishing horses 
is heavy yet in correcting the many abuses 
that are in use the expense nead not be as 
large by one third to say the least. It seams 
to me that there should be an officer in 
evry [every] regiment whose exclusive 
bus[i]ness it should be to look after the 
welfair of horses and nothing else[ ‘ ] say 
let him rank as Capt[ain] and another (in 
order to have a uniform treatment of 
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horses) officer to rank as Col[onell in each 
department. His bus[i]ness to give the 
captains of Reg[iment]s orders and 
instructions and see that they are carried 
out. the Col[onel) to be a man who entirely 
understands his bus[i]ness and would take 
evry int[e]rest in the mat[t]er{.]? 

I have writ[t]en the above onely 
hopeing to excite investigation knowing 
that if it is had that something will be done 
to les[s]en the burdens[?] of the horse[,] 
there by benefiting the Goverment and 
gratifying a feeling of humanity to ward the 
brute[.] I have writ[t]en this in camp and 
in haste where the {conditions?] are poor. I 
have be[e]n wishing for some time past that 
soemthing could be done to benifit the 
horse by correcting these various abuses, 
and J think you will agree with me in 
thinking that the cause is praise worthy, if 
not handled in a very masterly style [. } 

Respectfully your Servant|,] 

A. D. Still 

Private[,] Second Mass[achussetts] 
Cav[alry] 


PS. If an investigation should be proposed I 

could give other information that would 

greatlely facilitate the bus[i]ness, for I 

knowe that all that is wanted to effect a 

refermation{,] is to properly com[mence[.] 
A.D. Still 


ALONZO D. STILL enlisted February 4, 
1863, at age thirty four in San Francisco, 
California, and served in Company “L” 2nd 
Massachusetts Cavalry. In October 1863, he 
was serving on detached duty at Edward’s 
Ferry, Maryland. He was discharged from the 
service by surgeon’s certificate on April 18, 
1864 due to failing eyesight. 


1. Other army officers had the same idea. 
On September 15, 1863, R. N. Batchelder, 
Chief Quartermaster of the army of the 
Potomac reported the Quartermaster- 
General Montgomery C. Meigs: “Much 
time and a large amount of wear and tear 
could be saved.... [if] .... Brakes that can 
be operated by the teamster while seated 
upon his team should be placed upon all 
the wagons. A partial attempt to intro- 
duce them was made last winter, but the 
style of brakes furnished was defective 
and did not meet the requirements of the 
case.” A solution was apparently found, 
though not fully implemented through- 
out the army before war’s end, a quarter- 
master writing from New Orleans in Sep- 
tember, 1865, noted that he had brakes 
installed on all wagons that came in for 
repairs. The installation being classified 
as a “repair” of itself. Official Records of 
the War of the Rebellion, Series I, Vol. LT, 
Pt. 1 pp. 1224; Series II, Vol. V, p. 461. 


No. 40. 
Report of quantity and approximate valuation of forage shipped to armies 
on the James River during the winter of 1864-65. 


2. Still was not the only one to arrive at this 
conclusion. From the western theater of 
war, a letter was sent by private Peter 
Lancks of Company D, 2nd Illinois Ar- 
tillery, to Secretary Stanton suggesting 
much the same arrangement. What was 
desperately needed was an organised 
and professional veterinary corps for the 
U.S. Army. The army regulations as re- 
vised in March 1863, did provide for a 
“veterinary sergeant;” most of the men 
who held such position, possessed no 
medical degree—if any education what- 
soever—and were appointed by whim 
of the regimental commander. 

3, National Archives. RG 92 Records of the 
Quartermaster, Consolidated Corre- 
spondence. Still’s ideas were not dis- 
missed by the officers in the War De- 
partment. His missive was endorsed on 
the back: “Respectfully referred to 
Gen[.] Rucker for his information. As 
the subject to which the letter refers is 
one of great interest to the U. States & 
the writer may present some useful 
hints relative thereto, Genl[.] Rucker 
will give the communication such con- 
sideration and action as will in his judg- 
ments best promote the good of the 
service. C. W. Thomas Actg. Q. M. Genl. 
Nov. 9th/63.” National Archives. Vet- 
eran Pension Records. 


Approximate 
Month Corn Oats Hay Straw valuation 
1864 Bushels Bushels Tons Tons 
September .. 76,087 1,237,972 9,641.12 410.90 $1,877,836.92 
October........ 166,902 505,156 5,915.00 452.18 1,048 234.77 
November .. 4118)355"/5 540,645 5,341.13 139.17 964,261.00 
December ... . 41,780 455,836 8,290.80 119.20 933,511.39 
1865 
January ....... 21,299 736,586 5,084.60 76.40 1,154, 628.03 
February ..... oul 683,546 3,756.15 alglienss 989,153.91 
March ......... 63,583 489,018 5,800.00 147.16 976,894.28 
ADT eer 38,829 595.309) aOtl. 239.00 1229;513.70 Samuel Lockwood Brown 
Total 562,030'/, 5,244,118 5444150 1,696.19  —9,173,534.00 Seay MILNE a Oe sd 
Born August 23, 1825, Hamilton, 
; Ohio, died December 13, 1912, 
And 90,547 tons of coal, costing . $4,099.21 ieracous Wistachiacdaeep evened 
I certify that the above report is correct. brigadier general March 13, 1865. 
S. L. BROWN, Brother of brevet Brigadier 


Colonel, in Charge Division of Regular Supplies. 
QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., October 25, 1865. 


General Theodore F. Brown. 
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TRICKS OF 
THE TRADE 


One subscriber recently wrote that he had switched to 
North & South because it gave him “something to sink 
his teeth into.” With this in mind.... 

One trick practiced by dishonest horse dealers 
was to alter the appearance of the horse’s teeth so as to 
conceal its true age. To make a two- or three-year-old 
appear older they would pull its milk teeth, thus 
causing its mature teeth to develop quicker and 
convey an impression of a horse some twelve months 
older. To cause an older horse to appear younger they 
would rasp the corners of the notches in its upper 

| incisors, or burn new marks (sometimes called cups) 

sae in the lower incisors—hollows which normally have 

ct disappeared by the time a horse is aged seven. One is 
put forcibly in mind of used-car dealers altering 
odometers; possibly some of them are descended from 
horse dealers of the Civil War era! Careful inspection 

i of the mouth by someone familiar with horses would 

a soon detect such frauds, but they were effective 

te enough before proper inspection was established. The 
illustrations indicate one of the ways in which a 
person familiar with horses can tell its age from the 
conformation of its mouth. —KP 
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(continued from page 50) ill fitted to carry horses, and the 
owners cut costs by not providing proper restraints or 
ventilation,to the detriment of their live cargo.*! 

The daily cavalry feed ration per horse consisted of ten 
pounds of hay and fourteen pounds of grain.** These rations 
were ample, and when of good quality, fulfilled the animal’s 
nutritional needs.** The vagaries of the army supply system, 
and the exigencies of cavalry service, however, often meant that 
prescribed forage was not delivered where most needed.** The 
failure to group cavalry in large units until 1863, and the use 
of far-flung cavalry pickets, also exacerbated forage delivery 
problems.*° When hay ran short, the army tried to compen- 
sate by feeding increased grain, which often did as much harm 
as good.*¢ 

Army requirements that prospective cavalry horses be well- 
broken to bridle and saddle were often overlooked by careless 
inspectors. As a result, green men and green horses were thrown 
together with unpleasant results. For many troopers, early 
mounted training was the most memorable and most unpleas- 
ant trial they endured. As one regimental historian admitted, 
many men originally were much more afraid of their horses 
than ever afterward of the enemy.*’ A trooper of the 3rd Penn- 
sylvania recalled that his mount, 

objected to the bridle, saddle, and indeed to about 

everything I showed him. I remember the first time I tried 

to mount that animal. I got off as soon as I got on J recollect 

getting off that horse several times in one forenoon.. I 

usually got off much more rapidly than I got on. It is 

wonderful how quickly a man can get off a horse, especially 

when the horse takes hold and helps.* 


Troopers tried different horse taming techniques. The 2nd 
New York compelled the wildest horses to run up steep hills in 
the vicinity propelled by “the wholesome discipline of sharp 
spurs, until the evil was sweated out of them.”*? Experienced 
riders in regular cavalry regiments brought their unmanage- 
able horses under control.*® Some training difficulties resulted 
because the cavalry used a harsh curb bit as standard equip- 
ment. In the hands of untrained riders the bits were painful to 
most horses.'! 

Differences between regiments concerning horsecare were 
sometimes stark. The first colonel of the Ist Maine instilled his 
officers with a sense of responsibility for the horses. The men 
of the new 6th U.S. Cavalry received careful instruction in how 
to saddle and look after their mounts. Officers without formal 


Confederate States 
Horse and Mule Population: 1860 Farm Census 


Horses Mules 
Alabama .. a 127,063 Pealilpood 
ATkand .........0-.e00e 140,198 ...... SOR 
Florida......... ' GAG ee SIO 
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Texas ......... 325,698 ...... . 63,334 
Virginia... 287,579... 41,015 


military training, however often proved notably lax in promot- 
ing animal welfare. Lack of proper care meant the loss of mil- 
lions of dollars, and hampered military effectiveness.*” 

Before the war, popular belief held Southerners to be capi- 
tal horsemen. This was true of the planter elite, but many 
southerners could not afford horses. The substantial develop- 
ment of roads in the North and corresponding popularity of 
light conveyances diminished the number of men who rode on 
horseback. Many Union recruits had to learn basic riding skills 
as well as military drill and other duties before they could ef- 
fectively take the field.** To many, “It seemed that the qualifica- 
tions for a recruit for the cavalry might be summed up in this: 
he neither knows how to groom, feed, water, or ride his horse, 
and is afraid of him.”*4 

Before August 1862, the army did not examine recruits in 
basic horsemanship.* Even men with riding experience had to 
learn how to perform according to cavalry standards.*© The 
principle that “the cavalry soldier must be adapted in mind and 
body to the service,” escaped rigorous application before en- 
listment. Men unsuitable by height, weight, and capability for 
mounted service enlisted in the cavalry. 7” One weary trooper 
did not wonder that the rebels boasted of their superiority, since 
they even went to church on horseback. “But let them beware 
of what they think or say,” he remarked, “for we can learn, and it 
does frequently occur that somewhere in the experience of con- 
tending parties, ‘the first is last, and the last first?” 
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The worst mistake recruits made—coupled with improper 
saddling—was to pile their horses with personal possessions 
and camp equipment. A captain of the 10th New York recalled 
that each green trooper had loaded his horse with excess bag- 
gage for its first active march. When the unit moved out, the 
combination of rattling, jingling, and clanking unnerved the 
horses to the extent that they turned round and round, reared, 
balked, swerved from side to side, and pushed the column out 
of line.” 

Cavalrymen discovered through experience to shed un- 
needed articles, thereby relieving a portion of their mount’s 
burden. Even so, a cavalry horse in marching order with rider 
carried over 255 pounds on average.*° Troopers also learned to 
march at a walk, with frequent halts to refresh the horses and 
readjust equipment, as well as to dismount and lead the animal 
up and down hills. One of the most important skills a mounted 
trooper acquired included the correct manner of folding a 
saddle-blanket.°! Likewise, recalled a Union veteran, “One of 
the tricks of a real bangup cavalryman was to be on such friendly 
terms with his horse that the animal would follow him like a 
dog, and have him so well drilled that he could dismount and 
the horse would stand without being hitched, and make no at- 
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Throughout 1862, Confederate cavalry scored notable suc- 
cesses, aided by its compact organization and intrepid leader- 
ship. Many rebels still used animals they had brought from 
home, but this was a rapidly shrinking reservoir. Meanwhile, 
Union regiments tried to adapt to field service under difficult 
circumstances. Cavalry regiments dispersed throughout the 
army prevented unified action. Units used up their horses at 
an alarming rate trying to fulfill a myriad of tasks on a wide 
front. Not unusual under such overextended demands “men 
would be seen to dismount and attempt to lead forward their 
enfeebled animals, which with drooping heads, lacklustre eyes 
and trembling knees could scarcely support the weight of the 
saddles and equipments.”>? During the next two years, how- 
ever, the Union cavalry became a highly potent strike force. 
The change came about not without cost in both men and 
horses. 

Destruction of army horses from overwork, disease, and 
other factors meant a continual drain of animals. Demands for 
replacement animals often swamped the Union Quartermas- 
ter. Consumption was enormous. In the period from May to 
October 1863, thirty-six regiments of the Army of the Poto- 
mac numbering roughly ten to twelve thousand men required 
over thirty five thousand replacement horses.** For the period 


tempt to run when the time came to mount again. 
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from April to September 1864, Union forces in Virginia needed 
36,867 cavalry remounts.** Fortunately, the army reported, 
The supply of animals has been at the rate of about 500 per 
day, which is also about the average rate of their 
destruction. The cavalry of the army of the Potomac was 
twice remounted during the first eight months of the 
present year. The production of the country seems to be 
able to bear the immense drain upon its horses and mules, 
and stock, judging from the current prices, gives no signs of 
exhaustion or diminution.” 


Need for a stream of replacement animals stemmed both 
from faulty trooper care and from excessive demands placed 
on horses. Meigs railed against needless exhaustion of cavalry 
on superfluous marches that used up horses while contribut- 
ing nothing to military objectives.?” Necessary marches were 
ruinous enough—after a forced pursuit of rebels, Trooper Isaac 
Gause surveyed the toll on his horse: 

Her limbs were trembling, and every muscle quivered as the 

saddle was removed from where it had been since the last 


Army commanders repeatedly demanded that officers ac- 
tively insure that troopers care for their horses, but some wan- 
tonly evaded or ignored such orders.*? Even in the war’s last 
years, horse losses continued to be large, but, argued one of- 
ficer, “they were due to the severity of the service rather than 
the carelessness and indifference which had previously pre- 
vailed.”©° 

Horse swapping between troopers was strictly prohibited. 
This did not prevent the practice: many cavalrymen could not 
resist attempting to trade unsatisfactory animals any time the 
opportunity arose. Rather than attempt to forcibly end swap- 
ping, practical officers like Major Lucius Sargent instructed his 
command, “I do not propose that this regiment shall be dis- 
mounted by horse-trading, to benefit the First Pennsylvania, 
the First New Jersey or any other command! The next soldier 
of the First Massachusetts cavalry who trades horses—without 
getting the better of the man he trades with—shall be tied up 
by the thumbs and sent to the dismounted camp.” For all the 
horse-trading that took place, once a soldier secured a good 


Sunday morning. When the decayed saddle-blanket, which 
had been wet with rain and sweat for weeks, was removed, the 
skin came with it, leaving the ribs bare. The underfolds fell to 
pieces. My conscience hurt me for the treatment I had given 
my faithful animal, and I dared not look at the poor thing.” 


mount, he held on to it as long as possible.®! 

Horse theft was rampant on both sides of the lines. Ani- 
mals disappeared from picket lines, officer’s stables, and from 
under troopers’ noses—sometimes in broad daylight. Accord- 
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ing to rumor, valuable stolen animals sifted back through 
Union lines for resale in the North. Confederate horsethieves 
were perhaps more numerous, as need was greater. British 
military observer Arthur Fremantle noted that “the Confeder- 
ate soldier, in spite of his many virtues, is, as a rule, the most 
incorrigible horse-stealer in the world.”® 

With increasing frequency, Union soldiers impressed 
any horses they encountered, first with, and later without, 
giving receipts to southern owners. In the early war years, 
horses that broke down on the march were traded or turned 
loose. As fighting became more protracted and bitter, this 
policy changed, with horses regarded “as much contraband 
of war as a barrel of gunpowder.’® From mid-1863 onward, 
Union cavalry policy required that animals which became 
exhausted or lame on the march be shot,in order to deny 
them to the enemy.** 

The absence of a trained and organized veterinary corps 
severely hampered both cavalries. “The horse is a sensitive and 
tender animal and cannot endure either privation or expo- 
sure with impunity....” commented one periodical, “[and even 
though there are] some twenty or thirty thousand horses and 
mules connected with the grand army of the Potomac; yet 
strange to say, there is neither a Veterinary Board for their treat- 
ment, nor hospital for their relief.°° The government autho- 
rized veterinary sergeants in March 1863, but the meager pay 
and rank held no inducement for qualified candidates. A scan- 
dalized newspaper asked that authorities “see the necessity for 
employing educated veterinary surgeons” to stop “this outra- 
geous waste of property.’°* However, repeated calls to imple- 
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ment reform and establish a fully functional and professional 
veterinary service came to nothing. Wide-spread waste, suf- 
fering, and destruction among army horses existed through- 
out the war.°” 

Since 1861, cavalry had been laboriously collected, 
trained, and had required huge expense to maintain. Union 
rolls for March 1865, listed nearly fifty thousand cavalrymen 
in the army.°* After Robert E, Lee’s surrender, Union officials 
were understandably eager to disband as much of it as pos- 
sible. Rapid demobilization meant that the government liq- 
uidated huge numbers of horses and mules by public auc- 
tions. Between May 1, 1865 and August 2, 1866, over 207,000 
horses and mules were sold, netting some $15,269,075.°? Al- 
though a fraction of the amount expended to buy the ani- 
mals, it represented some recouping of funds to the treasury. 
Even President Johnson took advantage of horse dispersals 
by requesting two pair of carriage horses for trial at the White 
House.”? Suggestions that the government sell horses at re- 
duced prices to discharged three-year veterans were denied; 
such measures were hardly necessary, as auction prices were 
well below normal market value.’! 

War affected the nation’s horse population. While many 
northeastern states possessed fewer horses in 1865 than in 1860, 
the percentage of the decline was moderate. Northwestern 
states gained in horse numbers, due to expansion of settle- 
ment, farm mechanization, and city growth. In the South, war’s 
devastation was clearly reflected in horse statistics. Of eleven 
former Confederate States, only Texas gained in horse popu- 
lation: the remainder were far below their antebellum num- 
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bers. Virginia suffered heavily, mustering 
little over half of pre-war horse popula- 
tion. Five years after Appomattox, the 
South had 254,208 fewer horses than in 
1860. In contrast, the North, despite re- 
gional decreases, gained 1,205,422 horses 
beyond its 1860 level. A dramatic increase 
followed the drain of large numbers of 
animals to war.’? 

Years after the war, old soldiers of- 
ten paid tribute to the services their 
mounts had rendered. In the estimation 
of John D. Billings, “The horse was a 
hero inaction... [and] behaved far bet- 
ter than men did under similar expo- 
sure would naturally be expected.... In 
the cavalry service they knew their places 
as well as their riders, and it was a fre- 
quent occurrence to see a horse, when his 
rider had been dismounted... resume his 
place in line or column without him, 
seemingly not wishing to be left behind.” 
Army horses could justly claim to be 
“unchronicled heroes” of the struggle. 
SEERA PIES SSN 
DAVID J. GERLEMAN is currently 
completing his Ph.D on Union cavalry 
horses 1861-65 in the East at Southern 
Illinois University. 
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———_ LEARNING 
LESSONS OF 


| ARMING AND MAINTAINING 


HERE ARE MANY REASONS for the evolution | around the western frontiers of the nation, providing small 

of the Federal mounted force, most of which go | mounted contingents to the various garrisons. These com- 

beyond the scope of this article. However, one of | mands seldom came together as full regiments, and seldom 

the major reasons was the successful development | served in units larger than a company. Thus, the Department 
of an infrastructure for arming, mounting, feeding, and | of War was unaccustomed to the trials and tribulations of main- 
maintaining its large cavalry force. These were hard lessons | taining and supplying a large mounted force. 


which had to be learned by the army’s high command, just With the coming of war, a sixth regiment of Regulars, the 
as the men had to learn the hard lessons of tactics and care | 6th U.S. Cavalry, was recruited. In addition, a massive influx of 
of their mounts. volunteer units swelled the ranks of the Federal armies. The 


| In 1861, when the Civil War broke out, the United States | equipping, provisioning, and mounting of all of these newly 
| Army had five Regular mounted units. Prior to the outbreak | formed volunteer units presented logistical problems never 
| of the war, these units were largely broken up and scattered | before faced by the United States Army. 


Eric J. Wittenberg 


THE HARD 
LOGISTICS: 


THE FEDERAL CAVALRY 


Overwhelmed by the influx of new mounted units, the 
War Department resisted them. Raising and equipping a regi- 
ment of cavalry was a very expensive thing; it cost between 
five and six thousand dollars to equip a new regiment of cav- 
alry.' Unable to provide for them, the War Department tried 
to reject them. In the case of an Iowa unit, it took a specific 
order from President Abraham Lincoln for the War Depart- 
ment to accept the newly formed regiment. At the beginning 
of the war, the War Department owned only 4,076 cavalry car- 
bines, 27,192 pistols, 16,933 sabres, and 4,320 sets of horse 
accoutrements.* Obviously, the War Department would have 
its work cut out for it. 


Further, general-in-chief Winfield Scott strongly resisted 
adding more mounted units. Responding to inquiries, Scott felt 
that “the theater of war would be in Virginia, and the surface of 
Virginia was so cut up with fences and other obstructions as to 
make operations with large bodies of cavalry impossible.” 

Flooded with the new volunteer units, Scott and the War 
Department grudgingly accepted them. By July 1861, there were 
thirty-one volunteer regiments of cavalry in the Federal service, 
another nineteen by December 1, and a total of eighty-two by 
the end of the year.4 By 1864, over 160,000 men served in the 
Union cavalry. The existing quartermaster system simply could 
not handle the vast burden that these new units placed upon it. 


In the early days of the Civil War, the Confederate mounted arm rather literally rode 
rings around its Federal counterpart. The northern cavalry in the eastern theater 
spent the first two years of the war trying to play catch-up with the superb mounted 
force led by Major General J.E.B. Stuart. By the fall of 1862, the tide had begun to 
turn, and by the summer of 1863, the Army of the Potomac’s Cavalry Corps gave 
Stuart’s grayclad troopers all they could ask for. 


2nd U.S. Cavalry enroute to Gettysburg in column of two’s. 
U.S. Army Military History Institute, Carlise, PA 
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These units required mounts, accoutrements for the horses, 
provisions for the mounts and men, and arms. The task was 


| daunting at best. It took over two years for some of the volun- | 
| teer units to receive all of the items required by the army’s regu- | 


lations.° For instance, in order to mount up, the following items 

were required: 
...1 bridle, 1 watering bridle, 1 halter, | saddle, 1 pair 
saddle-bags, 1 saddle blanket, 1 surcingle, 1 pair spurs, 1 
curry-comb, 1 horse brush, | picket pin, and 1 lariat; 1 link 
and 1 nose bag when specially required...the bridle is 
composed of one headstall, one bit, 1 pair of reins. And the 
headstall is composed of Icrown piece, the end split, 
forming 1 cheek strap and 1 throat lash billet on one side, 
and on the other 1 cheek strap and 1 throat lash, with 1 
buckle, .625 inch, 2 chapes and 2 buckles, .75 inch, sewed to 
the ends of the cheek piece to attach the bit; 1 brow band, 
the ends doubled and sewed from two loops on each end 
through which the cheek straps and throat lash and throat 
lash billet pass... It would take three times the space given 
to the headstall to describe the bit....° 


Once his horse was fully outfitted, the individual trooper 
required similar outfitting. The regimental historian of the 4th | 
Iowa Cavalry described the new troopers’ get-up: 


Fully equipped for the field, the green cavalryman was a 
fearful and wonderful object. Mounted upon his charger, in 
the midst of all the paraphernalia and adornments of war, a 
moving arsenal and military depot, he must have struck 
surprise, if not terror, into the minds of his enemies. 
Strapped and strung over his clothes, he carried a big sabre 
and metal scabbard four feet long, an Austrian rifle or heavy 
revolver, a box of cartridges, a box of percussion caps, a tin 
canteen for water, a haversack containing rations, a tin 
coffee cup, and such other devices and traps as were 
recommended to his fancy as useful or beautiful..... This 
mass of furniture, with the saddle, would weigh in most 
cases, seventy pounds... When the rider was in the saddle, 
begirt with all his magazine, it was easy to imagine him, 
protected from ordinary assault. His properties rose before 
and behind him like fortifications, and those strung over his 
shoulders covered well his flanks. To the uninitiated, it was a 
mystery how the rider got into the saddle.’ 


Age and political intrigue forced Scott to retire in the fall 


of 1861, and he was replaced by Major General George B. Mc- 


Clellan. In November, 1861, the new general-in-chief sent a note 
to his West Point classmate and fellow Philadelphian, Colonel 
Richard H. Rush, commanding officer of the 6th Pennsylvania 
Cavalry, which asked, “How would you like to organize your 
regiment as lancers.” Rush responded immediately, “... Your 
wishes would be my choice. The material of my regiment is 
fully equal to the lance. I would consider the selection an 
honor.”® Since there were no other weapons available to the 
men of the 6th Pennsylvania, Rush had little choice but to agree 
to McClellan’s request. 

Each man received a nine-foot-long wooden lance tipped 


| with an eleven inch long steel blade. The lances, copies of an 


Austrian pattern, each weighed about eight pounds, and were 
topped by a scarlet pennant, which became a handy target for 
Confederate sharpshooters while Lancers served picket duty. 
This weapon proved cumbersome and impractical in the 
wooded terrain of the eastern seaboard; Corporal Joseph 
Blaschek of Company M later recalled that the lances were “a 
decided nuisance in a wooded country.”® Another trooper 
wrote, “the officers like it, but the men do not, and the officers 
wouldn't if they had to use [it]...”!° The lances also made the 
men of the regiment something of a laughingstock among the 
rest of the Federal army. Colonel Alexander Biddle of the 121st 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry wrote home to his wife, a first 
cousin of Richard Rush, “I was told today that their little pen- 
nants are called ‘hospital flags’ derisively.” '! The 6th Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry would not turn in the lances and receive normal 
cavalry carbines until May 1863. 


Johh Pope (left), and William W. Averell, Library of Congress. 


Below: Men of Rush’s lancers, US Army Military History Institute, Carlisle, PA. 
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Many other units did not receive weapons for an extended 
period of time. As late as the Battle of Bull Run, fought in July 
1861, the Federal volunteer cavalry had more men totally un- 
armed than it did armed.'* The 1st Maine Cavalry did not re- 
ceive its sabres until March 1862, and was not fully equipped 
with sabre, pistol and carbine until early 1863.'!3 The 6th Michi- 
gan Cavalry, raised in the fall of 1862, did not receive either its 
arms or its horses until it left the State of Michigan.'4 Colonel 
William W. Averell of the 3rd Pennsylvania Cavalry had to 
spend his own money to buy guidons for the various compa- 
nies of his regiment.!° 

The 8th Illinois Cavalry, one of the largest of the volunteer 
cavalry units, still was not fully armed by December 1861. Those 
that were armed, largely with pistols, found their weapons in- 
ferior. Captain Elon Farnsworth, who would die leading a he- 
roic but futile charge at the Battle of Gettysburg, took it upon 
himself to try to better the lot of the men of the 8th Illinois. 
Going to his commanding general, with pistols in hand, 
Farnsworth had a number of troopers load and fire their weap- 
ons at a fireplace just behind the mortified general. Seeing that 
not a bullet actually was fired, Farnsworth handed his pistol to 
the general, who threw it aside, and promptly wrote an order to 
have them exchanged, noting that the pistols “were not fit to go 


| to war with.”!® Other units were forced to get by with a hodge- 


podge of assorted weaponry until some standardization of their 
ordnance took place in the spring of 1863, when most of the 
Army of the Potomac’s cavalry regiments were finally equipped 
with carbines. 

Still other units did not receive mounts for an extended 
period of time. Some volunteer units had the men report for 
duty with their own horses. Such units were generally fairly 
well mounted. However, most of the volunteer units had to 
wait to be provided mounts by the War Department, and many 


| received poor horses indeed. Because these horses were usu- 
| ally acquired from private sources, corruption was rampant; 
| poor quality horses were delivered to the army, which paid a 


premium price for these wretched nags. The mounts provided | 
to the men of the 1st New York Cavalry were “of the very worst 
description, and not one of six of them fit for the cavalry ser- 
vice. They were of bad stock, many of them blemished beyond 
cure, and of an age that showed that they should have long 
since been sent to die in a different and less hazardous service. | 
Many of these horses...would...break down under the least 
hardship or exposure.”!” The same sentiment was echoed by 
many other volunteer troopers; the regimental historian of the 


' 1st Massachusetts Cavalry remembered that the mounts his | 


“ ... the green cavalryman was a fearful and wonderful object. 
Mounted upon his charger, in the midst of all the paraphernalia and adornments of 
war, a moving arsenal and military depot, he must have struck surprise, 
if not terror, into the minds of his enemies.” 
Disasterous charge of the 5th U.S. Cavalry at Gaines’ Mill, 1862. Library of Congress 
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| and...possibly some of those who purchased, and some of the 


tegiment received were “a motley lot, few ever having been rid- | 
den.”!8 The historian of the 1st New York (Lincoln) Cavalry 

drolly observed, “Possibly a few contractors were influenced | 
by predictions that the war would be over in three months, 


_ inspectors who ‘passed’ inferior horses thought these would | 


| his word—with the exception of the Regular cavalry, the vol- 


do well enough for ‘breaking’ purposes.”!? 


John P. Hatch (left), and George D. Bayard, Library of Congress 


cCLELLAN BELIEVED THAT IT WOULD | 
take two years to train volunteer cavalry ad- | 
equately, and few in 1861 believed that the Re- 
bellion would last that long. Consequently, 
there was a major debate among the high echelons of the Fed- 
eral command about how properly to use and arm the many 
volunteer cavalry regiments raised in the summer of 1861. 
McClellan was biased against volunteer cavalry, and believed 
in late 1861, “For all present duty of cavalry in the upper Poto- 
mac volunteers will suffice as they will have nothing to do but | 
carry messages & act as videttes.” [emphasis added] A week later, | 
McClellan requested that no more volunteer cavalry regiments | 
be raised, since their role was unclear, and there were questions | 
about the army’s ability to mount and arm the new recruits.”° 
Thus, the role of the newly recruited volunteer regiments was 
undefined as the fall of 1861 progressed. 

As McClellan planned his spring campaign season, he de- | 
veloped a plan to attack Richmond from the east. The entire 
Army of the Potomac would move via sea to Fortress Monroe 
and embark on an overland campaign. Far from its usual base 
of supply and operation, the cavalry would face major logisti- 
cal challenges. 

When McClellan launched his Peninsula Campaign in the 
spring of 1862, the bulk of the Army of the Potomac, includ- 
ing the cavalry and its mounts, were transported to Fortress 
Monroe, at Hampton, Virginia, by sea. McClellan then con- 
solidated his command, and began his march to Richmond 
up the Peninsula created by the James and York Rivers. He kept 


unteer units were split up and served with individual regiments 
of infantry, usually assigning a company of cavalry to the foot 
soldiers. As a consequence, the Federal cavalry accomplished 


| little. The deficiency in the Federal cavalry quickly became | 
| obvious, when J.E.B. Stuart led his mounted force on a ride | 


around McClellan’s army, leaving his pursuers panting behind, 
and sending his father-in-law, Brigadier General Philip St. 
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George Cooke, the commander of McClellan’s cavalry, into 
desk-bound retirement. 

As McClellan’s Peninsula Campaign progressed, Secretary 
of War Edwin M. Stanton made plans for the creation of a new 


| army, the Army of Virginia. This new force was to be com- 


manded by Major General John Pope, fresh from a decisive and 
impressive victory in the West, at Island No. 10 in the Missis- 
sippi River. Although Pope’s tenure with the Army of Virginia 
is remembered for the catastrophic defeat he suffered, he nev- 
ertheless made important contributions to the development of 
the Federal mounted arm. 

When Pope took command, he issued a critical order: 

Hereafter the cavalry of each army corps will be massed and 

placed under the command of the chief of cavalry of that 

corps. 

Gea hantee of army corps will be allowed to detach for 
duty at their own headquarters such cavalry as may be 
necessary for their personal escorts. 

Companies or detachments of cavalry now on duty at 
division or brigade headquarters will be sent at once to report 
to the chief of cavalry of their respective corps. 

Ten mounted men will be allowed to each division 
headquarters, and five only to each brigade headquarters 
as orderlies.! 

For the first time, the Federal volunteer cavalry in the east 
would serve as cohesive units under unified command. Pope’s 
five thousand cavalry were organized into three brigades under 
the command of Brigadier Generals John P. Hatch and George 
D. Bayard, and Colonel John Beardsley. The cavalry, however, 
was still “badly mounted and armed and in poor condition for 
service.”2? 

In July, 1862, Pope ordered Hatch to take his brigade on a 
raid down the Virginia Central Railroad to Gordonsville. The 
march was supposed to be bold and fast, and was not to be 
encumbered by infantry or wagons. Hatch, however, took a 
detachment of infantry and a large wagon train with him, 
which severely limited his mobility. Angered by the apparent 
disregard of his orders, Pope sternly told Hatch not to take 
either the infantry or the wagons with him. A few days later, 
the march bogged down. 

In response, Pope ordered Hatch to try again. In doing so, 


| he issued critical orders which dramatically impacted the ef- 
| fectiveness of his mounted force throughout the coming cam- 
| paign. This time, Hatch was to take “four regiments of cavalry 


with two days’ cooked rations and nothing else,” was to live off 
the land, and was to impress guides from the local populace. 
Pope gave the brigade commander authority to shoot any un- 
cooperative or dishonest guides, and further ordered him to 
ignore the Confederate infantry that it encountered along the 
way, as it did “not matter what force of infantry the enemy (had) 
... Infantry cannot pursue cavalry.” Finally, Pope ordered Hatch 
to “move at once and with the utmost rapidity.” 

On July 18, Pope followed this directive with his General 
Orders No. 6, which stated that: 

Hereafter in any operation of the cavalry forces in this 

command no supply or baggage trains of any description 

will be used ... Two days’ cooked rations will be carried on 

the persons of the men, and all villages and neighborhoods 

through which they pass will be laid under contribution ... 

for the subsistence of men and horses. Movements of the 

cavalry must always be made with celerity, and no delay in 

such movements will be excused hereafter on any pretext. 


Whenever the order for the movement of any portion of this 

army emanates from these headquarters, the time of 

marching and that to be consumed in the execution of the 

duty will be specifically designated, and no departure 

therefrom will be permitted to pass unnoticed without the 
gravest and most conclusive reasons.” 

Despite this dire warning, Hatch again failed to obey Pope’s 
orders. Hatch tried to blame “the utter breaking up of his 
horses, the state of the roads and the storms” for his failure to 
follow orders, but to no avail.25 Frustrated, Pope relieved Hatch 
from command, and replaced him with Brigadier General John 
Buford, an old dragoon, whom he appointed as chief of cav- 
alry for the Second Corps, under the command of Major Gen- 
eral Nathaniel P. Banks. 


| Campaign, but none were provided, and the cavalry was in 
wretched condition.*? Due to Pope’s orders for his cavalry to 
| live off the land, the cavalry received almost no provisions or 
| other supplies, and his men suffered as a result. In large part, 


and their mounts. 


Increasingly hungry, Buford’s troopers joked, “Feed your- 
selves and horses on Pope’s orders!” Others counterfeited Con- 


Buford was reporting that, as a consequence of the non-stop 
| marching and fighting, “If the enemy advances, I can do little. 
My command is almost disorganized.”*! Despite this fact, the 
| blueclad troopers continued to do their duty, with both men 
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United States horse barracks on the Treasury building grounds at Washington, D.C., Library of Congress 


The Second Manassas Campaign lasted a full month. Dur- 
ing that period, the Federal cavalry was tireless, marching and 
scouting, and even fighting when it had to. The combination 
of hard marching and fighting, and Pope’s insistence that his 
mounted forces live off the land, took a heavy toll of the cav- 
alry. Indeed, it is remarkable that Pope's cavalry served him so 
well. The nine regiments under the command of Buford and 
Bayard were badly understrength, numbering only about four 
thousand effectives. This force was further reduced by the num- 
ber of troopers detached to serve as escorts, orderlies and dis- 
patch riders. These forces patrolled more than forty miles of 
the Rapidan River, scouting and patrolling in all directions cov- 
ering the advance of Pope's army.”° 

In addition, Pope’s cavalry units had worked hard during 
Stonewall Jackson’s Shenandoah Valley Campaign earlier that 
summer, which had entailed “thirty days of incessant march- 
ing, skirmishing and fighting, having in that time, marched 
nearly four hundred miles, skirmishing the greater part of the 
way...and having been involved in two battles and ten or twelve 
considerable skirmishes.” 2’ At the end of the Second Bull Run 
Campaign, Pope wrote“[o]ur cavalry numbered on paper about 
four thousand men but their horses were completely broken 
down and there were not five hundred men, all told, capable of 
doing much service, as should be expected from cavalry.’ ** Pope 
made a number of requests for replacement horses during the 


| and horses suffering enormously. Buford’s men performed ad- 


mirably, gathering intelligence, and taking on a brigade of Con- 
federate cavalry in the closing engagement of the Second 
Battle of Bull Run, on August 30, 1862. Pope’s whipped army 
fled the field, retreating toward the defenses of Washing- 
ton, with Lee’s victorious army following closely behind. 
The next day, August 31, Buford sent a dispatch to Pope 


that could be forced into a trot.”3? Lacking provisions and 
reduced by the hardships of uninterrupted campaigning in 


horses had broken down. Realizing that he needed further 
good service from his cavalry, Pope, in desperation, wired 
general-in-chief Henry W. Halleck “I need cavalry horses 
terribly. Send me 2,000... | need them badly—worse than | 
can tell you.”* Unfortunately, the horses could not be pro- 
vided quickly enough to make a difference. 

On September 1, the Battle of Chantilly was fought, and 


| two of Pope’s division commanders were killed. Finally, on Sep- 
tember 5, Pope was relieved of command. Understandably bit- 


ter, Pope had little good to say about any of his subordinates. 
However, he recognized the fine work done by his cavalry, and 
praised Buford and Bayard lavishly: 

Their duties were particularly arduous and hazardous, and 


| it is not too much to say that throughout the operations, from 
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indicating that “there [were] not 5 horses to the company | 


the blistering Virginia heat, almost all of Pope’s cavalry | 


federate money to be able to pay for food.*? By August 21, | 


| Pope must take the blame for the sorry condition of these men | 
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the first to the last day of the campaign, scarcely a day passed 
that these officers did not render service which entitles them to 
the gratitude of the Government.** 

The tired Union troopers had 

.. become “old campaigners.” They had learned, by that best 

of all schools, experience, how to take care of themselves, 

under any and all circumstances...the men were ready to go 

into camp at any time, in any place...and with any weather, 

and to make themselves comparatively comfortable. They 

had learned to carry their own rations, and to cook their 

own coffee and pork and beef, instead of having them 

carried in their wagons...In short, each one had learned, or 

was fast learning, to depend on himself and his own 

resources." 

With Pope’s relief, the Army of Virginia ceased to exist. Its 
units would be absorbed into the Army of the Potomac, now 
manning the defenses of Washington, D.C. Following his vic- 
tory at Second Bull Run, Robert E. Lee launched his first inva- 
sion of the North, culminating in the bloody battle of Anti- 
etam, fought on September 17, 1862. McClellan learned from 
Pope’s experience, and formed the Army of the Potomac’s cav- 
alry, including the volunteer units, into cohesive brigades which 
performed well during the Maryland campaign. Pope’s former 
mounted units, devastated by the ardors of their campaign, 
manned the defenses of the national capital, resting and refit- 
ting their mounts. 

On September 10, 1862, McClellan appointed John Buford 
as Chief of Cavalry for the Army of the Potomac. This appoint- 
ment was a mixed blessing for Buford. While technically the 
chief of all cavalry operations for the Army of the Potomac, his 
position was that of a staff officer, not field commander. In 
creating the post, McClellan’s orders stated that “The duties of 
the chiefs of artillery and cavalry are exclusively administra- 
tive, and these officers will be attached to the headquarters of 


A soldier cooks his piece of 
beef, and two find sleep next to 
a cannon. Edwin Forbes 
drawings, Library of Congress 
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the Army of the Potomac.” The order stipulated that the chief 
of cavalry was to inspect the troops as necessary, and to make 
certain that they were properly armed and equipped, but he 
was not to exercise field command unless specially ordered by 
the commanding general. Regular supply requisitions and regu- 
lar reports of the elements of the cavalry were to be directed to 
headquarters through the office of the chief of cavalry, and the 
chief of cavalry was given authority to communicate directly 
with the troops under his authority.* 

Buford was extremely well-qualified for the position of 
chief of cavalry. As regimental quartermaster of the Second 
Dragoons, Buford had been responsible for the care and sup- 
ply of both men and horses, and had done very well in that 
role. The role of chief of cavalry under George McClellan was 
essentially that of a regimental quartermaster writ large; he was 
responsible for finding adequate mounts for the men, seeing to 
the logistics of command, and for coordinating the efforts of 
the various cavalry commanders. 

When Buford assumed the role of chief of cavalry, he faced 
a daunting task. In the aftermath of the Second Manassas Cam- 
paign, he knew the state of the cavalry horses under his com- 
mand. The mounts of the other units attached to the Army of 
the Potomac were in equally poor condition. John Buford’s 
first priority therefore was to locate sufficient horses of the 
right quality for the coming campaign, which was already un- 
derway. 

McClellan later wrote, 

When I marched this army from Washington on the 8th day of 
September, it was greatly deficient in cavalry horses, the hard service 
to which they had been rendered in front of Washington having 
rendered about half of them unserviceable. Nearly all of the horses 
that this army has received since then have been to replace those that 
were broken down at that time, but there has not been anything like 
the [9,254] named by the Quartermaster General. 


Instead, wrote McClellan, the Army of the Potomac received 
only 1,964 horses as of November, 1862, after the conclusion of 
the Antietam Campaign. The horses which were received were 
“much inferior to those first obtained, and are not suitable for 
the hard service of cavalry horses.”?” 

McClellan stated the nub of the dilemma facing John 
Buford very succinctly in his official report of the Battle of 
Antietam. “My cavalry did not amount to one-twentieth part 


of the army, and hence the necessity of giving every one of my 
cavalry soldiers a serviceable horse. Cavalry may be said to con- 
stitute the antennae of the army. It scouts all the roads in front, 
on the flanks, and in the rear of the advancing columns, and 
constantly feels the enemy.” ** Only about forty-three hundred 
of the cavalry under Buford’s direct command were attached 
to the Army of the Potomac for the coming Maryland com- 
mand; the balance were either assigned to garrison duty in the 
defenses of Washington, or were stationed at Harper’s Ferry. 
Field command of those cavalry forces was placed under the 
authority of Brigadier General Alfred Pleasonton, with whom 
Buford had earlier served in the Second Dragoons. Perhaps as a 
consequence of the state of its mounts, the Federal cavalry 
played little role in the Battle of Antietam, suffering only twelve 
casualties on the war’s bloodiest day. 


FTER ANTIETAM, BUFORD JOINED THE FRAY 

with the War Department to obtain more and bet- 

ter horses for the Army of the Potomac’s cavalry. 

McClellan had engaged in bitter arguments with 

Chief Quartermaster Montgomery Meigs regarding the num- 

ber and quality of horses sent to him during the Maryland Cam- 

paign. McClellan used the incapacity of his cavalry as justifica- 

tion for his failure to pursue Lee’s beaten army into Virginia. 

Actually, McClellan was incapable of pursuing anyone vigor- 

ously, anywhere, any time; nevertheless the lack of adequate 

mounts was a real problem for the army, and had been since 
before Second Bull Run. 

On October 15, 1862, Buford wrote to Meigs that “From 
my own experience I am satisfied that we are daily reporting 
horses as inserviceable which if rested, cared for and fattened 
would render more hard service a second time than had they 
never been used.” A fine judge of horseflesh, Buford wrote, “[w]e 
have many good horses that came to us young and unbroken 
which from bad horsemanship and mismanagement, are al- 
most worn out before they are called upon to do any severe 
work.” Buford expressed the opinion that much of the army’s 
problem with horses breaking down was tied to improper care 
and lack of adequate forage. He closed the letter by stating, “T 
respectfully recommend that the horses which have proved 
themselves to be good ones, but are unserviceable at present, 
be put into the hands of some responsible persons to be recu- 


perated, instead of being sold at auction.”*’ Unfortunately, it 
took the War Department more than a year to adopt this sug- 
gestion, causing many good cavalry horses to be wasted. Hard 
lessons still remained to be learned. 

In November, 1862, McClellan was relieved of command 
by Lincoln, who had grown exasperated by the army 
commander’s lack of initiative in taking the war back into Vir- 
ginia. In his stead, Lincoln appointed Major General Ambrose 
Burnside, a close friend and political ally of McClellan’s who 


| was similarly inept at using cavalry. Burnside suffered a hor- 
| rific defeat at the Battle of Fredericksburg on December 12, 


1862. Of the thousands of Union casualties that day, only three 
were in the cavalry. Unfortunately, one of those casualties was 


| George D. Bayard, hit by shrapnel from a Confederate artillery 


shell. The Federal cavalry lost one of its most talented leaders 
that day. 

On December 1, Pleasonton, the field commander of the 
Army of the Potomac’s cavalry, wrote a memorandum regard- 
ing the state of the army’s cavalry. This document accurately 
reflected the problems handicapping a cavalry arm trying des- 
perately to find its niche in the Army of the Potomac. Pleasonton 
suggested that the cavalry be grouped by brigades and divi- 
sions, and that the commanding general of the army be the one 
to issue orders directly to the commanders of the cavalry divi- 
sions. Further, Pleasonton suggested that the cavalry be formed 
into a corps, and that it be given a single commander. He sug- 
gested that a strong organization was crucial for the cavalry, 
so as to assure that the intelligence and scouting reports for- 
warded to the commanding general be uniform, and to allevi- 
ate the rivalries faced by independent commanders in the field. 
He stated, “Our cavalry can be made superior to any now in the 
field by organization. The rebel cavalry owe their success to their 


_ organization, which permits great freedom and responsi- 


_ bility to its commanders, subject to the commanding gen- 


eral.” Finally, Pleasonton recommended that eight batteries of 
horse artillery be assigned to the nascent cavalry corps. These 
points had great merit. 

In January 1863, Burnside ordered an ill-considered fol- 
low-up campaign to the Fredericksburg debacle. Known to his- 
tory as the Mud March, it quickly bogged down in the morass 
of the Virginia winter and came to a rapid and ignominious 
end. Shortly thereafter, Lincoln relieved (continued on page 72) 


Ammunition train of the 3rd Cavalry Division, Army of the Potomac. 
U.S. Army Military History Institute, Carlisle, PA 
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THE 
CAVALRY BUREAU 


The Cavalry Bureau was established by 
General Order 236 on July 28, 1863. Located 
at 374 H Street, Washington, (only ten 
minutes walk from the War department, and 
today the site of a multistory car park), the 
Bureau was intended to curb the excessive 
cost of the cavalry service and to increase its 
effectiveness. Its principal areas of responsi- 
bility were the care and supply of horses, 
and the provision of better weapons. 

The officers of the Quartermasters and 
Ordnance Departments, especially the 
former, resented the upstart Bureau, and 
from the start it was beset by bureaucratic 
wrangling. Most of the Bureau’s staff were 
seconded from the Quartermaster’s 
Department, to which they continued to 
report, and by which the Bureau’s expendi- 
tures were largely authorized. Against this 
background, the first head of the Bureau, 
Major General George Stoneman, was able 
to make little headway. Perhaps the most 
useful service he performed at the Bureau 
was the initiation of a questionnaire among 
serving cavalry officers asking their opinion 
of the carbines then in use (for detail see 
upcoming North & South article on 
carbines). Stoneman was reassigned in early 
1864, and his successor, Brigadier General 
Kenner Garrard, lasted only a few weeks. 
Clearly if the Bureau was going to fulfill its 
purpose, a new and energetic head was 
needed, one moreover enjoying support in 
high places. 

This it got on February 17, 1864, with 
the appointment of Brigadier General James 
Harrison Wilson, Formerly on Ulysses S. 
Grant's staff, he enjoyed the backing of the 
man who was shortly to become general-in- 
chief. He was also a close friend of Charles 
A. Dana, Assistant Secretary of War, with 
whom he roomed for a time in Washington. 

Wilson’s appointment was timely. With 
the spring campaign scheduled to begin in 
just a few months, the various armies and 
departments had already asked for 69,000 
additional horses, of which only 15,000 were 
on hand, and a further 11,500 under 
contract. Dealers who had secured contracts 
to provide horses to the army had in many 
cases subcontracted to others, and then 
shrugged off any responsibility for delivery. 
In some places the government had awarded 
several contracts in a single market at 
different prices, and thus ended up bidding 


| against itself. Corruption was rife, and many 


of the horses received were of poor 


The United States Cavalry Depot, Giesboro: Inspection of a new lot of 
horses (top), and disabled horses turned in for medical treatment. 
Library of Congress 


quality—too young, too old, too small, 
poorly formed, or racked with disease. The 
twenty-seven year old Wilson began to clean 
house with a vengeance. 

The giant cavalry depot at Giesboro 
was reorganized and new and improved 
equipment for feeding and caring for horses 
was installed. Horses were divided into six 
categories: 

1. horses fit for issue to the cavalry. 
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those which might, by proper care and 
attention, become fit for issue. 


. those which might, by being pastured 


on farms, become fit thereafter. 


. those which, while not fit for the 


cavalry, would make good farm horses. 


. those which would make indifferent 


farm horses, 


. those which must, because of their 


condition, either die or be shot. 


Garrard 


Stoneman 


Giesboro’s commanding officer, Colonel 
Charles Russell Lowell, was asked to evaluate 
everything from carbines to feedbags. 

The inspectorate was revamped and 
expanded. Every horse received by the 
depots was to be examined by a board of 
three, one of whose members was to be an 
officer of the regiment for whom the horses 
were intended. In clear cases of attempted 
fraud, the horses were branded on the neck 
with an “R” (for rejected). Those accepted 
were branded with the initials of the 
regimental officer who had accepted them, a 
neat way of pinpointing responsibility. 

Each of the depots was inspected by 
Wilson’s subordinates and by the head of the 
Bureau himself. Stables and corrals were 
upgraded, inefficient and corrupt individu- 
als rooted out, and new procedures for 
rehabilitating horses introduced. Wilson 
acted firmly to disabuse officers of the 
Quartermaster’s Department that in dealing 
with the care and supply of horses they were 
performing “extra and gratuitous duties.” 

Buying in the open market was 
suspended, and all horse purchases for the 
army became the subject of sealed bids, with 
contracts awarded to the lowest bidder. The 
practice of subcontracting was discouraged, 
and the dealers told in no uncertain terms 
that they would be held personally respon- 
sible in law for the fulfillment of their 
contracts. There ensued an ongoing conflict 
with many of the dealers (among whom 
were some of the most blatant profiteers 
thrown up by the war). Many of them pulled 
political strings, and Wilson found himself 
embroiled in a dozen controversies with 
governors and congressmen, all convinced 
that their local dealers were being unfairly 
treated, for example by being paid less per 
horse than the amount paid in some other 
market. On receiving a complaint from 
Governor Gilmore of New Hampshire, 
general-in-chief Henry Halleck characteris- 
tically wrote that he thought Wilson’s tone 
(in earlier correspondence with the 
governor) was “disrespectful.” Wilson also 
ran afoul of those governors who were busy 
raising new cavalry regiments. With 160 
regiments, and innumerable independent 


Wilson Kautz 
companies, already in the field, Wilson felt 
that priority should be given to manning 
and supplying existing formations. 
However, the governors were unwilling to 
forgo the political patronage tied to the 
formation of new regiments, and Wilson 
inevitably lost this particular battle. In the 
process he made a lifelong enemy of Andrew 
Johnson, military governor of Tennessee, 
and future president. 

One cause of the inordinate demand 
for horse flesh was the lack of care taken by 
cavalrymen of their horses. In an attempt 
to ameliorate this, the Bureau drafted a 
circular entitled Receiving Horses Into 
Service. Another area of concern was the 
abuse of animals being transported by rail. 
A further circular addressed this issue, and 
Wilson ordered all the railroad cars in the 
west disinfected, for they were generally 
infected with glanders. A related abuse was 
the treatment of horses picked up at the 
depots. In one instance a Captain 
Armstrong reported that horses collected 
from Giesboro broke down before they, 
reached the regimental camp. Major 
General Pleasonton, commanding the 
cavalry corps of the Army of the Potomac, 
passed this complaint on to Wilson at the 
Bureau. On investigation it was revealed 
that the horses had been compelled to 
travel seventy miles in two days, in many 
cases receiving only one feed during that 
time. As Wilson pointed out, this treatment 
was enough to ruin any horse, and Wilson 
recommended Armstrong’s dismissal from 
the service. 

Using the evidence amassed from 
Stoneman’s survey, Wilson persuaded the 
War Department that the new repeating 
carbines, principally the Spencer, should 
become standard issue to the cavalry, a 
course that was made easier by the depar- 
ture the previous fall of the aged and 
conservative head of the Ordnance 
Department, Major General Ripley. 

So did the Bureau solve the problems 
of the cavalry service? Wilson's second in 
command, Colonel August V. Kautz clearly 
did not think so. In his diary he recorded his 
opinion that Wilson, “our young whizz- 


Meigs Ekin 

bang” as he called him, dissipated his energy 
by trying to do too many things at once. 
Perhaps so, though this might simply be the 
jealousy of an older man for the youngster’s 
overflowing energy. Certainly shortages of 
horses continued to plague the army after 
the commencement of the spring campaign 
in May (Wilson by that time was command- 
ing the Army of the Potomac’s Third 
Cavalry Division), And the attempt to avoid 
purchasing horses in the open market was a 
failure: with farmers compelled to choose 
between selling their horses at less than the 
current market price, or holding on to them, 
the result was inevitable — the supply dried 
up. Wilson had caused several dishonest 
horse dealers to be jailed, and this no doubt 
curbed some of the more blatant frauds; 
nevertheless, corruption was never com- 
pletely stamped out. 

After Wilson’s departure from the 
Bureau there was a confusing period in 
which it was unclear whether Kautz or the 
senior Quartermaster’s Department officer 
at the Bureau, Colonel James Ekin, was in 
charge. This was resolved with Kautz’ 
departure for the Army of the James, and 
shortly after that the Bureau was placed in 
subordination to the army chief of staff. 
With the passage of the law to reorganize 
the Quartermaster’s Department on July 4, 
1864, horse supply was made the responsi- 
bility of its First Division (headed by 
Ekin), and the era of the autonomous 
Bureau was over. 

Quartermaster General Montgomery C. 
Meigs and the quartermaster general of the 
Army of the Potomac, Rufus Ingalls, were 
careful in their subsequent reports to date 
the improvement in horse supply and horse 
quality from the date on which the 
Quartermaster’s Department recovered 
control of those functions. Nevertheless, it 
is obvious that much of the improvement 
was owed to the earlier work by Wilson. 
However, no attempt has been made, to my 
knowledge to quantify this improvement, 
and this remains yet another area of the 
Civil War that needs illuminating by 
detailed research. 

—kKeith Poulter 
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(continued from page 69) Burnside of command at the affable 


| Rhode Islander’s own request, and appointed Major General 


Joseph Hooker to command the Army of the Potomac. Inher- 


| iting a demoralized and inefficient command, Hooker promptly 


set about reorganizing the army and improving its morale. 
Hoping to cure the army’s chronic problems with its 


| mounted arm, Hooker issued his General Orders Number 6 


on February 6, 1863, consolidating all of the Army of the 
Potomac’s cavalry into a corps under the command of Briga- 
dier General George Stoneman. Stoneman was a career caval- 
ryman, An 1846 graduate of West Point, the crusty, hard-bit- 
ten Stoneman was a veteran of the Indian and Mexican wars, 
and had served his entire career in either the dragoons or the 
cavalry. Stoneman’s appointment was generally popular with 
the Union troopers. 

On February 12, Stoneman announced that the newly- 
formed cavalry corps would consist of three divisions, made 
up entirely of volunteer regiments. The first division, under 
Pleasonton, contained seven regiments, the second, under 
Brigadier General William Woods Averell, also consisted of 
seven regiments, and the third, under the command of Briga- 
dier General David McMurtrie Gregg, consisted of six regiments 
and an independent company of cavalry. The regular cavalry 
was brigaded under Buford’s command as an independent 
force. This command, known as the Reserve Brigade, was made 


_ up of the Ist, 2nd, 5th, and 6th U.S. Cavalry. Finally, the 6th 


Pennsylvania Cavalry was to be an independent command, sub- 
ject to orders from Cavalry Corps headquarters. 

Stoneman ordered that the cavalry units be made ready 
“for the most vigorous and rapid movements’, with the inten- 
tion to do away with cavalry wagon trains. Further, all disabled 
or lame horses were to be turned in and replaced with adequate 
mounts. Buford’s prior efforts to find quality horses finally paid 
dividends, for the cavalry corps was to be outfitted properly at 
last. Further, Stoneman appointed a young regular, Captain 
Wesley Merritt, of the 2nd U.S., his ordnance officer. In that 
capacity, Merritt, a member of West Point’s class of 1860, was 
responsible for supervising the arming of the Cavalry Corps. 
Each of the troopers was issued a single-shot breech-loading 
carbine. Most of the troopers of the Reserve Brigade were is- 
sued Sharp’s carbines, highly prized for their ability to be re- 
loaded quickly on horseback, or when their owner’s were lying 
prone. This new ordnance would become critical to the im- 
provement of the Federal mounted arm. 

On March 17, 1863, a very significant event occurred. 
Averell crossed the Rappahannock River with his cavalry divi- 
sion at Kelly’s Ford and spent a long day engaged in combat 


| with the Confederate cavalry brigade of Brigadier General 


Fitzhugh Lee. Lee’s command had crossed the river on a te- 
connaissance on February 24, scattered the Union pickets, and 
left a note for Averell, an old friend from the regular army, which 
asked Averell to pay Lee a visit, and to bring some coffee with 


| him. In return, Lee left a small bag of tobacco for Averell. After 
| a day-long battle on the 17th, Averell more than held his own 


against Lee, in both mounted and dismounted combat, with 
Stuart in attendance at the battle. Stuart’s chief of horse artil- 


_ lery, Major John Pelham, was mortally wounded when he joined 


a cavalry charge during the action. Before withdrawing across 
the river, Averell left a note for Lee which said, “Dear Fitz: Here’s 
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your coffee. How did you enjoy your visit?”4° While Averell 
did not destroy Lee’s command, it was nevertheless regarded 
as the first significant victory for the blue cavalry over Stuart’s 
vaunted cavaliers. 


S THE SPRING CAMPAIGNING SEASON DREW 
near, the Army of the Potomac’s Cavalry Corps ea- 
gerly awaited an opportunity to take the field and 
meet Stuart’s troopers on something close to even 
terms. Hooker later wrote, “The cavalry was consolidated in a 
separate corps and put in the best condition ever known in 
our service. Whenever the state of the roads and of the [Rap- 
pahannock] River permitted, expeditions were started out to 
attack the pickets and advance posts of the enemy, and to for- 
age in the country he occupied. My object was to encourage 
the men, to incite in their hearts, by successes, however unim- 
portant they might be, a sentiment of superiority over their 
adversaries.” 4! 

One trooper of the Ist New Jersey Cavalry noted, there 


was 
..-but one opinion as to [Hooker’s] management of [the] 
army in winter quarters. Finding the Army of the Potomac 
a disorderly, dissatisfied, ill-provided, uncomfortable crowd 
of men...he transformed [them] into a well-disciplined, 
contented, enthusiastic body of soldiers... Troops soon learn 
to appreciate this kind of administrative ability...and during 
the winter of sixty-two-sixty-three “Joe Hooker” held a 
place in their esteem only second to the man who first 
organized them into an army.°° 

Wesley Merritt also reflected this opinion: 
From the day of its reorganization under Hooker, the 
cavalry of the Army of the Potomac commenced a new 
life. Before that time it had become so accustomed to 
meet and be overpowered by superior numbers, that it is 
to be feared it at times took the numbers for granted, and 
left some fields to inferior foes. In its new form and 
numbers it avoided no enemy of any arm of the service; 
for, while it could contend always successfully with the 
enemy’s cavalry, it was always sufficiently strong and 
confident of its powers to make a stubborn fight and a 
dignified retreat in the face of even an army.** 


This spirit of confidence and enthusiasm spread throughout 
the newly created cavalry corps. Finally, the Federal troopers 
had a commanding general who understood the proper uses 
of cavalry, and who understood that the scattered system of 
command earlier in the war had wasted the blooming talents 
of the Federal cavalry. 

Stymied in front of Fredericksburg, Hooker decided to 
move around Lee’s flank to the west, into a wild and tangled 
area known as the Wilderness. In mid-April, 1863, he set his 
plan in motion. Hooker’s strategy was brilliant, but for a ma- 
jor flaw—he sent all but a single brigade of his cavalry away 
ona lengthy raid, the first major Federal raid since the Second 
Manassas Campaign. Stoneman was to conduct the Cavalry 
Corps on a massive raid to cut railroad lines, destroy rail- 
road cars and depots, threaten Lee’s lines of supply and com- 
munication and “fall upon his flanks, attack his artillery 
and trains, and harass and delay him until he is exhausted 
and out of supplies.” 

Terrible weather conditions flooded the Rappahan- 
nock River, the raid’s first major obstacle, set back the schedule 
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for the expedition by nearly two weeks, and forced a change of 


weather to break. Finally, the rains ended, and the raid kicked 
off. The troopers sent their baggage back to Alexandria, and 
were told to carry only those items which would fit in saddle 
bags or rolled up in a blanket. The typical trooper’s inventory 
included a shirt, a pair of socks, a needle and thread, some pa- 
per and envelopes, a tin cup, and a bag each of coffee and to- 
bacco. Some few carried a towel and soap, but for the most 
part, they were learning to travel light. As one trooper later 
wrote, “At first the soldier thinks he must have this article of 
luxury and the other, until he finds that they are positive bur- 
dens to himself and horse, and gradually he throws off this 
| weight and that encumbrance until his entire outfit is reduced 
to nearly ‘the little end of nothing, whittled to a point!’ Pos- 
sessed of a coffee-bag, and a cup of hard tack or biscuit, the 
most essential things, he seldom now borrows much trouble 
about his surroundings.”44 

Finally, on April 20, the rain slowed enough to permit the 
Yankee cavalry to get underway, and Stoneman ordered the 
corps to “move at once.” By the 28th, as the movement began, 
| Stoneman expressed concern to army headquarters, reporting 
“I am sorry to say that the horses have suffered considerably 
for want of forage and from exposure to rain and wind.” 

The week long excursion proved difficult for men and 
horses. Several days into the raid, the columns spread over the 
Virginia countryside, and with Confederate cavalry in pursuit, 
_ there was no rest for man or beast. Constant marching and pick- 
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plans. The bored men wiled away the hours, waiting for the | 


eting inevitably meant “broken down horses and exhausted 
men,’ as Captain George G. Sanford of the Ist U.S. Cavalry cor- 
rectly observed.4© On the rare occasions when the column 
halted, there was little opportunity for leisure, as the horses 
needed to be groomed and cared for, and rations prepared. One 
Federal officer wrote, “It was a season of considerable anxiety 
to all, and of great fatigue especially to those of us who had 
been in the saddle several consecutive days and nights. Stand- 
ing to horse as we were compelled to do, very little rest could be 
obtained, though many were so exhausted that, dropping to 
the earth, with bridle and halter in hand, they fell asleep, while 
their comrades wished for the morning, which came at last.”4” 

Several days into the raid, with Stoneman’s column near- 
ing the outskirts of Richmond, it began raining again, adding 
to the men’s misery. When the exhausted Federals finally found 
the safety of their own lines along the banks of the Rappahan- 
nock, their mounts were too tired to pull their horse artillery 
across the river fords. A terrible toll had been taken. 

The raid over, the blueclad troopers got a brief respite from 
their labors. Hooker had lost the Battle of Chancellorsville, and 
was blaming Stoneman for the defeat, claiming that Stoneman 
had failed to obey his orders. Stoneman, in turn, pointed to the 
condition of his command as justification for his actions. On 
May 13, Stoneman wrote to Hooker, “The condition of my com- 
mand, or that portion of it I brought back with me from the 
expedition, and over which I have control, will be given as soon 
as the inspections can be completed. In general terms, I can say 
that the horses were pretty well used up and the men pretty 


“Desperate hand-to-hand combat between Union cavalry, commanded by General Averell and Stuart’s rebel troops, at Kelly’s Ford, on the 
Rappahannock, VA.” From a sketch by an officer, Library of Congress. 


tired. It will require some time to put the former in as good 
condition as when they started; the latter are fit for any duty 
now. A large number of the horses want shoeing, and the ma- 
jority of them are afflicted with what is called the mud fever, 
which is easily cured.” Stoneman closed his report by stating 
that in his opinion, there were fewer than two thousand reliable 
horses left in the cavalry corps.”° 

Several days later, Stoneman was relieved of command, and 
Pleasonton appointed in his place. As the Yankee troopers rested, 
many received new weapons. The 6th Pennsylvania Cavalry, for 
instance, traded in its lances for .56 caliber single-shot, breech- 
loading Sharps carbines. Other units received other, similar .54 
and .56 caliber carbines, such as the Ballard, Merrill, Burnside, 
or Starr. More importantly, a new weapon, the Spencer repeat- 
ing rifle, was coming into the field. All of the 5th and two com- 
panies of the 6th Michigan Cavalry were equipped with the new, 
seven-shot breech-loading rifles. James H. Kidd of the 6th Michi- 
gan Cavalry observed, “Against such arms the old-fashioned 
muzzle loaders, with which the infantry was equipped, were 
ineffective.”49 These new, rapid-firing rifles would later be re- 
placed by Spencer cavalry carbines, and the firepower of the 
Federal cavalry would take a quantum leap. The Federal troop- 
ers now had a significant advantage in firepower, an advantage 
that would carry them to victory in 1864 and 1865. 

At the beginning of Stoneman’s Raid, the Cavalry Corps 
had an effective strength of more than twelve thousand men. 
On May 27, as a result of the toll taken by Stoneman’s foray, 
Pleasonton reported to Hooker that the Cavalry Corps had an 
effective strength of only 4,677 men. Buford had only 549 ser- 
viceable horses in the entire Reserve Brigade, leaving 1,396 
troopers dismounted. In March, Pleasonton noted, the Reserve 
Brigade had had 2,226 horses fit for service. The March return 
for the Cavalry Corps showed twelve thousand men and horses, 
but two months later the Cavalry Corps could mount only one- 
third of its strength, and was “not fitted to take the field.”>° There 
would not be much time for refitting the cavalry, though, for 
Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia had begun another invasion 
of the north, commencing the Gettysburg Campaign. 

On June 9, the great Battle of Brandy Station, the largest 
cavalry fight in the history of North America, was fought, fol- 
lowed by more tough combat at Aldie, Middleburg and 
Upperville in the Loudoun Valley of Virginia. At Upperville, the 
Federal cavalry scored its first decisive victory of the war, driv- 
ing Stuart’s troopers from the field of battle after a savage day- 
long battle. The constant marching, scouting, and fighting wore 
on both men and horses. Captain Charles Francis Adams, of 


ee 


the Ist Massachusetts Cavalry, whose regiment took a terrible 
pounding at Aldie, penned his father an apt description of most 
of the Cavalry Corps: 
Our horses are thin and poor, they need shoes, our baggage 
needs overhauling and reduction. We all need new clothes, for 

we are curiously ragged and dirty...My blue trousers are 

ragged from contact with the saddle and are so covered with 

grease and dust that they would fry well. From frequent 

washing my flannel shirts are so shrunk around the throat that 

they utterly refuse to button...I wear a loose government 

blouse, like my men’s, and my waistcoat, once dark blue, is now 

a dusty brown. I have no gloves and those boots...long 

innocent of blacking, held together by doubtful threads. These, 

with hair cropped close to my head a beard white with dust 

and such a dirty face, constitute my usual apparel.>" 

The hardships notwithstanding, the performance of the 
blueclad troopers continued to improve. 

The Union cavalry continued north into Pennsylvania, fol- 
lowing Lee’s advance. Buford’s men would pass into history with 
their magnificent defense of Gettysburg on July 1, and Gregg 
and Kilpatrick would each fight major actions on the East and 
South Cavalry Fields, respectively, on July 3. Indeed, the Sharps 
carbines of Buford’s men had made a significant difference on 
July 1, and the Spencers of Brigadier General George A. Custer’s 
Wolverines had helped tip the balance in the Union’s favor in 
the great cavalry fight on the East Cavalry Field. There, Custer’s 
Michigan Brigade, assisted by a brigade of Gregg’s cavalry, bested 
Stuart’s cavalry in a huge, grinding battle that lasted most of the 
afternoon. 

More hard marching and fighting occurred during the re- 
treat after the great Union victory at Gettysburg. When the armies 
finally reached their original starting points along the banks of 
the Rappahannock River on July 31, the Federal Cavalry Corps 
had been almost constantly marching and campaigning for six 
solid weeks. A heavy toll was taken on both men and beasts, but 
the hard core of the Federal cavalry was now emerging, with the 
veteran troopers learning from experience, using their new ord- 
nance to its best advantage. The Yankee cavalry had finally come 
of age, and was now as formidable a force as that of its grayclad 
counterparts. 

More fierce fighting took place that summer and fall, with 
major cavalry fights occurring on the fields near Brandy Station. 
Two more major engagements were fought on the same ground 
as the June 9 battle, with the Federal cavalry holding its own 
against Stuart’s vaunted troopers. With success, however, came 
more losses. That fall, Pleasonton reported, “One of the most 
serious drawbacks in the injury of horses has been the loss of 


General view of the cavalry depot at Giesboro, July 1865, Library of Congress 
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shoes, and the difficulty of having the horses shod before they 
become lame.” He concluded by asking for an ample supply of 
shoes and the means to put them on the horses.*? Another prob- 
lem, known disparagingly as “hoof rot’, rendered large num- 
bers of horses unserviceable; John Buford reported that of the 
two thousand men in his division, fewer than half were avail- 
able for arduous duty as a result of the wretched condition of 
their mounts.°? 

More losses were suffered among the Corps’ mounts, but a 


| system was finally put in place to ensure that these losses were 
| made good. While the quality of the remounts was not uniform, 
| efforts were made to ensure that there would always be a ready 


supply of remounts available as trained and experienced cav- 
alry horses dropped out of service. Never again would the Yan- 
kee troopers suffer from a lack of remounts, and this ability to 
keep an effective and efficient mounted force in the field would 
ultimately make a major difference in the outcome of the war. 
On July 28, 1863, as the Gettysburg Campaign was ending, 
the War Department issued General Orders No. 236, which es- 
tablished the Cavalry Bureau. Pursuant to General Orders No. 
236, Major General George Stoneman was appointed the first 


| chief of the bureau, and was given the task of obtaining mounts 
| and remounts for the cavalry service, to provide training depots 


| for new recruits into the mounted arm, and to provide regular 
| reports on the status of the mounted service. All horses being 
| considered for purchase were to be inspected prior to purchase, 


to cull out the weak and the lame. A series of depots, specifically 
intended to process incoming horses, were established through- 
out the North (see sidebar). 

Another problem quickly arose. While the depots brought 
in new recruits and fresh mounts, many of the new horses were 
poorly trained when they were sent into the field. Also, the prob- 
lems with corrupt contractors had not ended with the forma- 
tion of the Cavalry Bureau, and the overall quality of mounts 
being sent to the Remount Camps was still not good. Many 
horses did not perform well under fire, prompting Colonel Alfred 
Gibbs, of the 19th New York Cavalry, a newly formed regiment, 
to write, “The horses becoming unmanageable when the firing 
commenced, I lost five men with horses and equipments. My 
horses are too green to be serviceable as cavalry.’ *4 Eventually, 
similar complaints caused Secretary of War Edwin Stanton to 
lose faith in the Cavalry Bureau’s procurement system, and re- 
sponsibility for procurement was returned to the 
Quartermaster’s Department. 

The Cavalry Bureau did produce some good results. The 
War Department finally accepted John Buford’s recommenda- 
tions from the fall of 1862, and took in weak and broken down 
horses from the field, gave them veterinary care, and allowed 
them an opportunity to recover their usefulness. By October, 
1863, more than sixteen thousand horses were in various de- 
pots getting care. Those that had diseases were shot, those that 
could be nursed back to health were, and those that could not 
be returned to service were sold to the civilian sector for a vari- 
ety of uses, or given to the artillery for use as draft horses. In- 
spectors carefully examined the horses, so that only those which 
were serviceable as cavalry mounts were sent into the field. Some 
degree of control over the quality of the animals being sent to 
the Federal armies was finally implemented through the com- 


| bined efforts of the inspectors and veterinarians. At least some 


of the trained and experienced horses were able to return to 
duty in the field, limiting the number of “green” horses sent to 
the front. 

The Army of the Potomac went into winter camp at Brandy 
Station, and spent the next six months there. The horses suf- 
fered mightily. They were without shelter. They stood at the 
picket-rope in mud halfway up to their knees, and in the spring 
the survivors were in bad condition.” Those not in camp were 
out in the field doing picket duty, doing more hard service. 
Men and beasts suffered and died, freezing in the cold of the 
Virginia winter. 

It is easy to forget that the cavalryman and his mount were 
a team. Captain Henry C. Parsons of the 1st Vermont recalled 
his unit’s mounts fondly after they served the Vermonters well 
in a memorable and fruitless cavalry charge by his brigade at 
the Battle of Gettysburg: 

The behavior of the horses in this action was 

admirable. Running low and swift, as in a race; in their 

terror surrendering to their masters, and guiding at the 

slightest touch on the neck; never refusing a fence or 

breaking from the column; crowding together and to the 


front, yet taking or avoiding the obstacles with intelligence, 
they carried their riders over rocks and fallen timber and 
fences that the boldest hunter would hardly attempt to-day; 
and I doubt if there was a single fall of man or horse, except 
by shot of the enemy.* 
Parsons later gave all of the credit for surviving the wound he 
received at the end of the charge to his faithful horse, which 


| safely brought him back inside the Federal lines despite being 
| wounded itself. 


That spring, with a new and more progressive man at the | 
helm of the Ordnance Bureau, the Army of the Potomac’s Cav- | 
alry Corps was armed with new, seven shot Spencer repeating | 
carbines. Some units were also armed with 16-shot Henry rifles, 
the first semi-automatic weapon. Able rapidly to fire multiple 
shots in succession without reloading, the Federal troopers en- 
joyed a great advantage in firepower over their grayclad coun- 
terparts. The scales were tipped heavily in favor of the Federal 
cavalry as it prepared for the spring and summer campaigning 
season in 1864; in 1864 alone, the War Department purchased 


| 93,000 carbines, 71,000 pistols, 90,000 sabres, and 150,000 sets | 


of horse equipment. Armed with these powerful weapons, and | 


THE GIESBORO CAVALRY DEPOT 


The largest federal cavalry 
depot was established in 1863 in 
the grounds of Giesboro Hall, 
on the east bank of the 
Anacostia (also known as the 
Eastern Branch of the Potomac), 
and directly across river from 
the US Navy Yard. The elegant 
Georgian mansion was built in 
1735 (it burned down in 1888) 
on an 850-acre tobacco 
plantation granted to Thomas 
Dent by Lord Baltimore. Dent 
named it Gisborough (there are 
several different spellings) after 
his native town in Yorkshire, 
England. Today Gisboro is the 
site of Bolling airforce base. 

At its height in 1864 the 
depot had accomodations for 
thirty thousand horses, and 
hospital facilities for more than 
2,500. Covered stables existed 
for six thousand horses, while 
the rest were kept in open 
corrals with access to the river. It 
had its own mill, and three large 


steamers could unload simulta- 
neously at its wharves. The 
principal functions of the depot 
were to receive fresh horses and 
train them for use by he cavalry, 
and to rehabilitate horses which 
had been broken down by 
cavalry service. Among its 
commanding officers it boasted 
some of the best in the service, 
including William Gamble and 
Charles Russell Lowell. Its two 
thousand employees, many of 
whom were former slaves, 
included blacksmiths, saddlers. 
wheelwrights, carriage makers, 
clerks, laborers, store keepers, 
cooks, ostlers, etc. Rates of pay 
varied from the $150.00 per 
month earned by the General 
Superintendent, to $60.00 a 
month for blacksmiths, and 
$30.00 a month for laborers, In 
the Spring of 1864, the work- 
shops remained open around 
the clock, readying horses for 
the coming campaign. —KP 


Persons Employed at Giesboro, June 1864 


The following list gives a good idea 
of the scope and complexity of the depot’s operations. 
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veterinary surgeons ..... 3 
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sary logistical support, the Army of the Potomac’s Cavalry Corps 
opened the spring of 1864 as the world’s best equipped and most 
powerful mounted force. 

Later that spring, Major General Philip H. Sheridan re- 
placed Pleasonton in command of the Cavalry Corps. Sheri- 
dan, aggressive and competent, took the finely honed weapon 
| he inherited and brought it the glory that it found in the later 
days of the war, culminating in a grand charge of five full 
mounted brigades at Winchester. The beneficiary of the hard 
lessons of logistics learned by his predecessors, and using the 


mounted force in the history of the world. As its morale im- 
proved and the victories began to pile up, the tide of the war 


| with a system in place at least to attempt to provide the neces- | 


| fine group of subordinate commanders emerging through meri- | 
| torious service, Sheridan made the blueclad cavalry the finest | 


shifted, and the advantage clearly went to the Union. Its mounted 
force, much maligned in the war’s early days, led the way to 
ultimate victory; Sheridan’s troopers got across Robert E. Lee’s 
line of retreat at a place called Appomattox Courthouse, Vir- 
ginia, finally bringing the wily old fox to bay and effectively 
bringing the war to a close. The long-suffering Yankee troopers 
could finally claim their share of the glory of victory, and so 


! could the horses that carried them there. 
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Left Wing 
Lieutenant General James Longstreet 


Johnson’s Divislon* 
Brigadier General Bushrod R. Johnson 
= Gregg’s Brigade (From Mississippi) 
Brigadier General John Gregg 
Colonel Cyrus A. Sugg 
3d Tenn, Colonel Calvin H. Walker 
10th Tenn, Colonel William Grace 
30th Tenn, Lieutenant Colonel James J. Turner, 
Captain Charles S. Douglas 
41st Tenn, Lieutenant Colonel James D. Tillman 
50th Tenn, Colonel Cyrus A. Sugg 
Lieutenant Colonel Thomas W. Beaumont 
1st Tennessee Battalion, Major Stephen H. Colms 
Major Christopher W. Robertson (50th Tenn) 
7th Texas, Colonel H. B. Granbury 
Major K.M. Vanzanat 
Bledsoe’s (Missouri) Battery, Lieutenant R.L. Wood 
x 
NeNair’s Brigade (From Mississippi) 
Brigadier General Evander McNair 
1st Arkansas Mounted Rifles (dismounted), Colonel Robert W. Harper 
2d Arkansas Mounted Rifles (dismounted), Colonel James A. Williamson 
25th Arkansas, Lieutenant Colonel Eli Hufstedler 
4th and 31st Arkansas and 4th Arkansas Battalion (consolidated), Major J. A. Ross 
39th North Carolina, Colonel David Coleman 
Culpeper's (South Carolina) Battery, Captain James F. Culpeper 
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Brigadier General Bushrod R. Johnson 
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17th Tenn, Lieutenant Colonel Watt W. Floyd 
23d Tenn, Colonel R.H. Keeble 
25th Tenn, Lieutenant Colonel R. B. Snowden 
44th Tenn, Lieutenant Colonel John L. McEwen, Jr. 
Major G. M. Crawford 
“ Robertson's Brigade (Part of Hood's Division but served part of the 
time in Johnson's provisional division) 
Brigadier General Jerome B. Robertson 
Colonel Van H. Manning 
3d Arkansas, Colonel Van H. Manning 
{st Texas, Captain R. J. Harding 
4th Texas, Lieutenant Colonel John P. Bane 
Captain R. H, Bassett 
5th Texas, Major J.C. Rogers 
Captain JS. Cleveland 
Captain T.T. Clay 


Forrest's Corps 
Brigadier General Nathan B. Forrest 


Escort 
Jackson’s Company Tennessee Cavalry, Captain J.C. Jackson 


tie a 


x = infantry | = cavalry = horse artillery 


XXXX= army; XXX= corps; XX = division; X = brigade. II = battery; | = company 
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Army of the 


Cumberland 
0% MAJOR GENERAL 
WILLIAM S. ROSECRANS 


—¥ 


Cavalry Corps 
Brigadier General Robert B. Mitchell 
XX 


Second Division 
Brigadier General George Crook 


XX 
(7) First Brigade 
Colonel Robert H.G. Minty 
3d Indiana (battalion), Lieut. Col. Robert Klein (detached at Chattanooga) 
4th Michigan, Major Horace Gray 


7th Pa, Lieutenant Colonel James J. Seibert 
4th US, Captain James B. Mcintyre 


Ea Artillery: Chicago Board of Trade Battery 
Captain James H. Stokes** 
Fourteenth Corps 
Bes Major General George H. Thomas 
XX 
~ Fourth Division 
Major General Joseph J. Reynolds 


x 
Swi First Brigade 
Colonel John T. Wilder (serving detached as mounted infantry) 
92nd Illinois, Colonel Smith D. Atkins 
98th Illinios, Colonel John J. Funkhouser 
Lieutenant Colonel Edward Kitchell 
123rd Illinois, Colonel James Monroe 
17th Indiana, Major William T. Jones 
72nd Indiana, Colonel Abram 0. Miller 


* A provisional organization, embracing Johnson's and part of the time 
Robertson's brigade (Hood's Division), as well as Gregg's and McNair's 
brigades which had just arrived from Mississippi, September 19, attached to 
Longstreet’s corps, under Major General Hood 

** Stokes was the man who as the personal envoy of Illinois Governor Richard 
Yates, was instrumental in spiriting 20,000 small arms out of the St. Louis 
armory in April 1861, thus putting them safely out of reach of the city’s 
secessionists. For this he was awarded a vote of thanks by the Hlinois 
legislature. He was brevetted brigadier general in 1865—KP 


Bushrod R. Johnson (above), 
and Robert H.G. Minty, 

US Army Military History 
Institute, Carlisle, PA 


Note: where superior headquarters are included in the diagram but were not directly involved in the action, the commander's name is shown in blue 
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(continued from page 45) 


battalion of the Regulars near the 
bridge. When the Confederate skirmish- 
ers finally reached the top of the ridge, 
they realized their four infantry brigades 
had been delayed four hours by a rela- 
tive handful of cavalrymen (Minty had 
a total of 973 horsemen). Johnson now 
pushed his men along the road through 
the gap in Pea Vine Ridge. However, it 
was a narrow defile and only a column 
of troops could pass. Minty had the ar- 
tillery open up on the head of the col- 
umn “and before they could recover or 
deploy, the Seventh Pennsylvania and 
Fourth Michigan delivered a terrific sa- 
bre charge, riding through their throng- 
ing masses and drove that column back 
through the gap and up to the top of 
the ridge.” Furious, Johnson now called 
for a general advance, which was fine 
with Minty as it took quite a while for 
the Confederates to deploy. Johnson’s 
battle line was delayed in crossing “the 
deep and muddy stream” (Pea Vine 
Creek) and, as Lieutenant Colonel 
Snowden of the 25th Tennessee re- 
ported, “the difficulty now was to march 
in line of battle over the very rough and 
uneven ground, passing briar-thickets, 
many of the men being barefooted.”** 
Naturally, Minty had no way of stopping 
seven thousand men and he was quickly 
pushed back and outflanked. He with- 
drew towards Reed’s Bridge, the Con- 
federates double quicking after him, car- 
rying their arms at the right shoulder 
shift. As the first ones approached the 
crossing, the masked sections of the 
Chicago Board of Trade Battery opened 
on them supported by the battalion of 
Regulars. Johnson again halted to de- 
ploy, which allowed most of Minty’s 
force to cross Reed’s Bridge, The 
Tennesseeans of Johnson’s Brigade, 
however, without orders, again moved 
forward with a shout and captured the 
bridge. “The squadron of the Fourth 
Regulars... which had been supporting 
the artillery, being in great danger of 
capture before the Seventh could clear 
the bridge, wheeled and, by a most dar- 
ing and desperate sabre charge, cleared 
sufficient space and gained sufficient 
time to cover the crossing of the Sev- 
enth and make good their own retreat.” 
One squadron of the 4th Michigan was 
cut off and had to swim the Chicka- 
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Chickamauga creek 


1) One Battalion of the 4th U.S. Cavalry 

Charges, while the rest cross the bridge. 

2) 4th Michigan crosses. 

3) 7th Pennsylvania crosses. 

4) Chicago Board of Trade Artillery crosses. 

5) Final Battalion of the 4th U.S. Cavalry crosses. 
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mauga to escape. Johnson’s lead brigade 
finally began to cross the Chickamauga 
at three p.m. and even then, Minty 
opened up with artillery to force further 
delay upon him. When Johnson was fi- 
nally on the west side of the Chicka- 
mauga (Johnson says four p.m. while 
Minty says five p.m.), and formed to at- 
tack, Minty was gone. By this means, 
Bragg’s whole attack on the left wing was 
disarranged.** The main attack on the 
Federal lines would take place on the 
19th, a day later and with far more warn- 
ing than Bragg had intended. Like 
Buford on July 1 at Gettysburg, Minty 
was fortunate to run into an over cau- 
tious Confederate General, but in both 
cases, the point was proved that the cav- 
alry, using defensive firepower and 
mounted charges, could be effective in 
delaying infantry. Instead of saddling up 
and leaving when infantry was detected, 
the cavalry could now expect to be an 
integral part of the striking force of the 
whole army. 


The Culmination: 
Masses of Cavalry & 
Independent Command 


he year and-a-half from Janu- 

ary 1863 to the Summer of 

1864 saw the Federal cavalry 

become competent dragoons. 

They were now able and skilled 
veterans who were as comfortable mak- 
ing a mounted sabre and pistol charge as 
standing behind a stone wall breaking the 
charge of enemy infantry or cavalry. The 
mission of cavalry as supports to the in- 
fantry and artillery were now fairly clear, 
as was the type of troops needed—dra- 
goons armed with breech loading car- 
bines (preferably multiple shot Spencers), 
six-shot pistols, and sabres. The final cul- 
mination for the Federal cavalry would 
be the evolution of its mission to include 
massed mounted raids as independent 
commands, an evolution that had already 
commenced with the mounted raids of 
1864. What was needed now were com- 
petent commanders who could lead such 
autonomous commands, leaders who 
would no longer just be staff officers to 
the commanding General. 


The role of heavy cavalry in Euro- 
pean armies was to be a strike force that 
could play a significant role in battle. 
Light cavalry performed the other func- 
tions of scouting, screening, pursuit, and 
sO on, serving as adjuncts and supports 
to the infantry and artillery. More effec- 
tive firearms had slowly reduced heavy 
cavalry’s role until only light cavalry was 
left to play its role as an aid to the main 
strike force. The American Civil War, 
however, revitalized the role of cavalry. 
It did not recreate the heavy cavalry, who 
could not have operated in the wooded 
terrain of North America, but instead, by 
improving the firepower of the cavalry 
and making the trooper an effective dra- 
goon, paved the way for the Federal cav- 
alry to again assume the role of a strike 
force. What this in fact involved was the 
creation of cavalry armies, masses of cav- 
alry operating in either close coordina- 
tion with the infantry, as in the Valley, or 
in independent commands, as in Wilson’s 
Selma raid. The mounted raids of 1863 
and 1864 were a beginning in that direc- 
tion, but were limited in scope and ob- 
jective. The cavalry army tended to exer- 
cise more autonomy and act more like 
an infantry command, being given basic 
orders and objectives, leaving the com- 
manders themselves to devise the best 
way to carry them out. Wilson exempli- 
fies this very well. Significantly, too, while 
there was no intent for these cavalry 
armies to confront large masses of enemy 
infantry, their mission did not dictate that 
they shy away from such forces. Neither 
Sheridan nor Wilson hesitated to attack 
any enemy forces in their front, regard- 
less of type, given the right circumstance. 
The expectation was that the new caval- 
ryman/dragoon could handle any oppo- 
sition within reason. 

Wilson, recently with Sheridan in the 
Shenandoah Valley, had come west in Oc- 
tober 1864 to command the cavalry corps 
that Sherman had left behind. His dis- 
tinct idea was that cavalry ought to be 
used as a strike force. “Cavalry is useless 
for defense; its only power is in a vigor- 
ous offensive; therefore | urge its concen- 
tration south of the Tennessee and hurl- 
ing it into the bowels of the South in 
masses that the enemy cannot drive 
back.”*’ He appreciated the sabre but felt 
that the Spencer repeating carbine was 
also necessary to the cavalryman’s suc- 
cess. “...The true plan of action was a 
heavy dismounted skirmish line corre- 


sponding to the infantry line of battle, 
with a mounted force to charge the 
enemy’s flanks and cut in upon his rear 
as opportunity offered.”>* This in fact was 
how cavalry tactics had been developing 
as shown by many actions of Minty’s Bri- 
gade. As General John Bell Hood’s army 
moved towards Tennessee and eventual 
destruction, Wilson began to call all the 
scattered details of the cavalry back to- 
gether again. Now in early 1865, with 
Hood’s army no longer a factor, the only 
significant mobile force left in the middle 
South was Forrest with some ten thou- 
sand men of all arms - some of them 
mounted infantry from the remnants of 
Hood’s army. When Grant wanted a di- 
version in central Alabama for the attack 
on Mobile, Wilson saw his chance and ar- 
gued for a real invasion to show how his 
cavalry might be used as a strike force. 
Grant and Thomas agreed.°? Wilson 
drove south and on April 2, overwhelmed 
Selma and its defenders. Wilson’s raid 
brought the Federal cavalry to its highest 
development in the Civil War. It had now 
added the mission of autonomous ‘strike 
force’ to its repetoire. Writing to Grant a 
month after the war ended, Wilson com- 
mented that, 
“T regard this corps to-day as the 

model for modern cavalry in organiza- 

tion, equipment, armament, and 

discipline, and hazard nothing in 

saying that it embodies more of the 

virtues of the three arms, without any 

sacrifice of those of cavalry, than any 

similar number of men in the world.” 

In his mind, his dragoons and their 

artillery were able to assume the role of 
any part of the army and still be cavalry. 


Over the four years of the American 
Civil War, the Federal Cavalryman devel- 
oped from rank beginner to effective dra- 
goon. The cavalry, at the same time, de- 
veloped a strong sense of mission which 
involved not only the conventional light 
cavalry tasks of screening, pursuit, recon- 
naissance, and so on, but revived some 
of the sense of the hitting force of the 
heavy cavalry. More than just a question 
of acquiring skills, this was an evolution 
beyond the European tradition. The men 
gained tactical skill, mounted and dis- 
mounted, through the practical experi- 
ence of doing their duty. By the time they 
became efficient dragoons, their mission 
became more defined and they had the 
tools to accomplish it. By then, the veter- 
ans understood the type of enemy they 


were dealing with, had learned basic 
skills with sabres and carbines, and had 
a good idea of which to use and when. 
At the same time, their generals realized 
that if they were going to be of any use, 
they would have to take the cavalry away 
from the infantry commanders and al- 
low them to operate as units. The ben- 
efits of this wise policy immediately 
showed themselves, as the Union cavalry 
not only began to better accomplish their 
tasks but to hold sway over their Con- 
federate opponents. 

The evolution of the Federal cavalry, 
however, did not stop there. At Gettys- 
burg and Chickamauga they saw that 
they could hold regular infantry at bay 
and delay it, implying a mission of seiz- 
ing and holding ground for the infantry. 
The development of dismounted fight- 
ing and the availability of greater fire- 
power gave it an ability that European 
theory did not envision for light cavalry, 
or even dragoons. Not only could it de- 
lay infantry, but in the Shenandoah, at 
Nashville, and at Selma, it showed that it 
could attack infantry forces and be suc- 
cessful. Finally, having proved that it had 
striking capability, Wilson proved that an 
additional mission of the cavalry could 
be the independent strike force, a whole 
new mobile army that could materially 
aid the cause of the main armies fight- 
ing miles away. It was not an army of 
mounted infantrymen, however, but of 
dragoons who still relied on the sabre 
charge in the proper situation and who 
fought in cavalry, not infantry, forma- 
tions. It is significant that the last action 
of Minty’s Brigade involved capturing a 
Flint River bridge in Georgia with a sa- 
bre charge, after Lee’s surrender. 

In 1865, this was probably the most 
formidable dragoon force in the World. 
But the volunteer cavalry would soon be 
discharged and the war in the west 
would not be appropriate for sabre 
charges or mass invasions. By the time 
the United States was involved in an- 
other major war, the era of cavalry had 
passed and the horse had been replaced 
by motorized and airborn vehicles. 
There would not again be a need for 
masses of cavalry thrown against the ter- 
ritory of the enemy. 
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By James Marten. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1998. Pp. xi, 353. 
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Among the scores of new Civil War 
books published every year, few are genu- 
inely innovative. The Children’s Civil War 
merits that rare accolade. Indeed, it is 
unique. Nearly a decade ago the historian 
Maris Vinovskis asked, in the title of a now- 
famous article, “Have Social Historians Lost 
the Civil War?” He concluded that they had, 
but since then they have found it. We now 
have whole shelves of books on the themes 
of gender, class, race, ethnicity, and com- 
munities in the Civil War—the staples of so- 
cial history that have dominated American 
historiography on other subjects during the 
last thirty years. James Marten, however, is 
the first scholar to write a systematic book- 
length study of the war’s impact on more than 
one-third of the population—the boys and 
girls, North and South, black and white, slave 
and free, who did not go to war but were 
nevertheless affected by it, some of them 
profoundly so when the war came to them. 

The book is topical in organization and 
encyclopedic in scope. It describes toys and 
games of children and youth, which took on 
warlike qualities as boys drilled with wooden 
weapons and girls played nurse. Children’s 
literature inculcated themes of patriotism, 
sacrifice, and heroism. Some young people 
wrote stories or edited youth newspapers 
which focused on war issues. Children 
scraped lint, rolled bandages, put on theat- 
ricals to raise money for soldiers’ aid societ- 
ies, and made items to sell at Sanitary Com- 
mission “fairs.” 

About one-fourth of the three million 
Union and Confederate soldiers were fa- 
thers. They left nearly two million children at 
home who anxiously waited with their moth- 
ers for news and letters from the front. Many 
of these fathers came home maimed or bro- 
ken in health; some 200,000 did not come 
home at all, leaving perhaps 500,000 father- 
less children. Studies of children in twenti- 
eth-century wars have shown that many of 
them experienced symptoms of stress and 
trauma. The evidence is too fragmentary to 
make similar generalizations about Civil War 
children, but Marten plausibly speculates that 
some did suffer-psychological disorders, es- 
pecially in the South where the war literally 
swept over many homes and farms. Con- 
temporaries in Southern towns noted a sig- 
nificant increase of rebellious and anti-so- 
cial behavior among boys too young for the 
army. 

The differential impact of the war on 
Northern and Southern children is a theme 
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that runs through the book. “Starvation is 
one of the sharpest memories of my child- 
hood,” recalled one white Southerner who 
had lived through the war as a child. For 
slave children the suffering and dying from 
malnutrition and disease was even greater, 
though their liberation by the war made the 
experience bittersweet for them while for 
Southern white children it was merely bit- 
ter. By the time they reached middle age, 
however, these Southern white war children 
joined the United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy or the Sons of Confederate Veterans 
and helped create the myth of the Lost 
Cause which romanticized the Old South 
and Confederacy whose heroic honor in de- 
feat was more praiseworthy than the 
enemy's in victory. 
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Two other themes in this book are the 
forced maturation and politicization of chil- 
dren by the war. “We lived years in as many 
days,” wrote one Northern girl who spoke 
for those who regretted the lost innocence 
of childhood. Through hearing the conver- 
sation of adults, reading letters from fathers 
in the army, and reading or hearing patriotic 
slogans in youth magazines, schoolbooks, 
and newspapers, children became politically 
aware and sometimes passionate long be- 
fore they were old enough to vote. 

The issue of slavery was central to 
much of the wartime literature for children. 
In the North, writes Marten, “juvenile maga- 
zines stressed the idea throughout the war 
... that a ‘slave power conspiracy’ gripped 
the South” and that slavery was the “cor- 
rupt center” of the rebellion. Confederate 
schoolbooks praised slavery for having 


raised Africans from “a most degraded and 
savage condition,” damned Lincoln and the 
Black Republicans as evil fanatics bent on 
destroying the South, and defended the 
peculiar institution as “the corner stone of 
her governmental fabric.” 

Like their elders who fought the war, 
children who lived through it were “touched 
with fire,” to borrow the phrase uttered by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., in 1884. “It was 
given to us to learn at the outset that life is a 
profound and passionate thing.” No other 
generation of American children experi- 
enced war so directly and overwhelmingly, 
which may explain why today, five genera- 
tions later, that war remains more real in our 
collective consciousness than any other 
event in our history. 

—James M. McPherson 
Princeton, NJ 


EMBATTLED SHRINE: 

Jamestown in the Civil War 
By David EF. Riggs. (Shippensburg, Pa.: White 
Mane Publishing, 1997. Pp. xi, 212. $24.95, 

ISBN 1-57249-075-6.) 

Site of the first permanent English 
settlement in mainland North America, 
Jamestown also played a role in the Civil 
War. In a brief and detailed account, David 
Riggs, the curator of the Jamestown mu- 
seum, offers a description and assessment 
of that role. The property of planter William 
Allen in 1861, Jamestown became an im- 
portant part of the river defenses along the 
James River, guarding one possible Union 
invasion route toward Richmond. Virginia 
volunteers, including Allen, who were aided 
by the state engineer, Andrew Talcott, con- 
structed several batteries on the site. Once 
under Confederate rather than Virginia's di- 
rection, Jamestown continued to guard the 
approaches to Richmond and was the scene 
of secret tests of the armor that clad the C. 
S. S. Virginia. The Confederacy yielded con- 
trol of Jamestown to the Union beginning 
with George B. McClellan's peninsular cam- 
paign and, save for one brief period of aban- 
donment, the island remained under Fed- 
eral control, serving as an important 
communication link from the spring of 1862 
until the war’s end. During those years, the 
island was occasionally a target of south- 
ern guerilla raids to cut telegraph lines. 

Riggs’ account is straightforward, not 
graceful, narrative history. Although his tale 
of the murder of Jacob Shriver and Joseph 
Graves hints at possible lines of inquiry 
about the transformative effect of the war 
on slaves and slavery, the book Is essen- 
tially a military history. He traces the evolv- 
ing strategic importance of Jamestown inthe 
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minds of Confederate leaders better than he 
analyzes Union understanding of James- 
town’s value, even though the Union had con- 
trol of the island longer. His research is quite 
good. He augments the Official Records with 
information gleaned from family diaries and 
papers, especially those of the Allen family. 
Appendices, including a chronology of 
Jamestown during the war years, detailed 
drawings of Jamestown’s earthworks, and 
accounting of its ordnance, enhance the 
book’s value. Particularly insightful is Riggs’ 
description of Confederate raids on James- 
town, once it was a federal outpost, illustrat- 
ing that the war did not confine itself just to 
sites of major engagements. This book would 
not likely interest the generalist, but students 
of the war in Virginia, especially the peninsu- 
lar campaign and the siege of Petersburg, 
would find information in the book quite use- 
ful and the work as a whole a valuable addi- 
tion to their libraries. 
—Edward R. Crowther, 
Adams State College 


SSS 
PICKETT’S CHARGE 
IN HISTORY AND MEMORY 
By Carol Reardon (Chapel Hill: The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1997. Pp. 328. 
$29.95, ISBN: 0-8078-2379-1.) 


One of the best known adages states that 
history is “written by the winners.” In military 
history, however, it is often written by the los- 
ers. In the aftermath of the Civil War, many of 
the initial histories of that conflict were written 
by former Confederates. Likewise after World 
War Il, much of our impression of events, es- 
pecially on the eastern front, was derived from 
the writings of former German generals. In 
both cases, the losers had so much more to 
explain. The importance of this book is the 
excellent look Reardon gives us of the pro- 
cess of how history comes to be written. 

Reardon’s first chapter on the charge it- 
self is a superb corrective to a great deal of 
previous scholarship where writers attempted 
to present the battle as something very cut- 
and-dried. Given the very limited view of many 
participants, she suggests that what you get 
are a bunch of “disconnected threads” which 
are almost impossible for even the most dis- 
cerning scholar to tie together. 

The balance of the book deals with how 
Pickett's charge became “history as it ought 
to have been.” Here, the critical element was 
that the first news of the charge had appeared 
in Richmond newspapers, that, for obvious 
reasons, played up Pickett’s Virginians, rather 
than the units from North Carolina, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and Florida. The result was that 
the predominant version of the story of 
Pickett's charge was indeed the Virginia ver- 
sion, and subsequent authors, especially 
North Carolinians, were unable to change that. 

Reardon argues that the immortalizing of 
Pickett and his men eventually played an im- 
portant role in helping reunite the North and 


South. The critical person in this effort was 
Pickett’s widow, Lasalle Corbell Pickett, who 
was instrumental in bringing off the 1887 re- 
union at Gettysburg of the survivors of 
Pickett’s Division with their Union opponents 
on that fateful July day, the Philadelphia Bri- 
gade of Alexander S. Webb. That reunion, 
together with a return visit by the Philadel- 
phians to Richmond, went a long way to- 
wards getting people to lay aside sectional 
bitterness, still strong on both sides of the 
Mason-Dixon line. Despite complaints by 
both Union and Confederate veterans, and 
the squabbling over the placement of a 
monument to mark the “high tide of the Con- 
federacy” on Cemetery Ridge, the process 
was in place. Its ultimate result would be the 
transformation of one of the climactic events 
of a bitter Civil War into a unifying event, a 
showcase for American courage and devo- 
tion to duty. 

Reardon also includes a detailed dis- 
cussion of the efforts to turn Gettysburg into 
a national military park, as well as how Get- 
tysburg has been depicted in both litera- 
ture and film. Taken all together, this is a 
wonderful book. It is superbly researched 
and marked by wonderfully crafted prose. 
For anyone with an interest in the battle, 
this book is an absolute must. 

—R.L. DiNardo 
U.S. Marine Corps 
Command and Staff College 


THE GETTYSBURG NOBODY KNOWS 
Edited by Gabor S. Boritt. (New York and 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1997. Pp. 
xvii, 270. $27.50, ISBN 0-19-510223-1.) 


Gabor S. Boritt, the director of the Civil 
War Institute at Gettysburg College, has ed- 
ited an outstanding collection of nine es- 
says by leading historians on various as- 
pects of the Gettysburg campaign. The 
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EDITED BY GABDA &. BORITT 


Gettysburg Nobody Knows sheds new light 
on the most studied military campaign in 
American history. 

Joseph T. Glatthaar thoroughly sum- 
marizes the campaign from the perspective 
of the common soldiers. He believes wide- 
spread foraging and plundering by Confed- 
erate troops in Pennsylvania eroded their 
discipline and focus and, perhaps, their 
fighting edge. Glenn LaFantasie finds the 
heroic legend of Joshua Lawrence Cham- 
berlain has distorted his real accomplish- 
ments on Little Round Top and is “too good 
to be true” (p. 53). LaFantasie reveals how 
Chamberlain employed his literary and rhe- 
torical skills to promote his self-image dur- 
ing his lifetime. 

Harry W. Pfanz brillantly analyzes Lieu- 
tenant General Richard S. Ewell's failure to 
seize Cemetery Hill on July 1, and how his 
contemporaries and historians have judged 
him. He concludes Ewell performed well and 
made the correct decision. Kent Gramm ana- 
lyzes the controversial performances of Lieu- 
tenant General James Longstreet and Ma- 
jor General Daniel Sickles on July 2. Gramm 
concludes Longstreet did not delay his march 
or assault against Cemetery Ridge, while 
Sickles unauthorized move forward caused 
unnecessarily high Union losses. He also 
recounts the charge of the First Minnesota 
Volunteers and how chaos ruled the battle- 
field. Emory M. Thomas argues stress and 
exhaustion were responsible for Major Gen- 
eral J. E. B. Stuart's poor performance dur- 
ing the campaign. He also refutes the charge 
that Stuart’s absence left General Robert E. 
Lee “blind” in enemy country. 

Carol Reardon’s essay on the Union 
perspective of Pickett'’s Charge is invaluable. 
She also describes the postwar battles 
waged by many Northern veterans who chal- 
lenged its growing symbolism as the “High 
Water Mark of the Confederacy.’ J. Matthew 
Gailman and Susan Baker sketch the 
borough’s history during the war. Surpris- 
ingly, they find it produced no long-term ef- 
fects on the town or its people until Lincoln’s 
address dedicating the National Cemetery 
transformed Gettysburg into a symbol of na- 
tional significance. 

Richard M. McMurry evaluates Gettys- 
burg from a military perspective. He de- 
scribes the “crisis of April-May 1863” (p. 176) 
and the Confederacy’s grand strategy which 
led to Lee’s invasion. In a provocative con- 
clusion, McMurry contends Gettysburg was 
neither the “high tide” of the Confederacy, 
“the turning point” of the war, nor even “de- 
cisive” (p. 200). Amy J. Kinsel’s closing es- 
say examines our cultural interpretation of 
Gettysburg as the war’s turning point, which 
commemorated the soldier’s heroism and 
our successful national reconciliation. Kinsel 
argues that such issues as secession, states’ 
rights, slavery, and emancipation were ex- 
cluded from the battle’s cultural traditions be- 
cause we would rather not examine such 
troubling aspects of our past. 
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The Gettysburg Nobody Knows is a 
thought-provoking and scholarly book that 
makes a substantial contribution to the war’s 
literature. Each essay is well-written, and 
accompanied by numerous endnotes and 
a detailed bibliography. My only criticism is 
the absence of maps and an index. Other 
than that, | would highly recommend this 
volume to anyone seeking a greater under- 
standing America’s most famous battle. 


—David Casciello 
Bronx, NY 


TARNISHED EAGLES: 

The Courts-Martial of Fifty Union 
Colonels and Lieutenant Colonels. 
By Thomas P. Lowry, M.D. (Mechanicsburg, 
PA: Stackpole Books, 1997. Pp. xiv, 258. 

$24.95, ISBN 0-8117-1597-3) 


“Some men are born great, some 
achieve greatness, and some have great- 
ness thrust upon them.” The history of the 
Civil War, passed on through five genera- 
tions, is largely the history of great men 
(Lee, Grant, Lincoln, Jackson) and great 
deeds. But a book comes out every so of- 
ten to remind us that history in general, and 
the Civil War in particular, was fashioned 
by the non-great as much as the great, by 
the sinners as much as the saints. 


Thomas Lowry’s previous Civil War 
books have focused on a previously un- 
touched topic: sex (most notably, his 
groundbreaking The Story the Soldiers 
Wouldn’t Tell). Tarnished Eagles is a prod- 
uct of the author’s original research into a 
hitherto untapped source: the voluminous 
records of courts-martial housed at the Na- 
tional Archives. More than one hundred 
thousand men in the Union army, accused 
of various breaches of military law, faced 
court-martial, and from the records of their 
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trials Lowry has selected fifty cases involv- 
ing colonels and lieutenant colonels. He clas- 
sifies the cases under five categories: 1) in- 
subordination, 2) “conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman” (mostly drinking or 
whoring), 3) failure to provide leadership, 4) 
cowardice, and 5) miscellaneous cases that 
do not fall neatly into the prior groupings. 
Each case is summarized in a couple pages, 
with photos of the accused and extensive 
quotes from the trial transcripts. Lowry also 
summarizes the accused officers’ life, wryly 
noting that in many cases the guilty officer 
went on to high civil or political office. 

The cases often make for hilarious 
reading. Colonel Charles Knobelsdoriff of 
the 44th Illinois, for example, showed up 
drunk both in battle and in camp; when in- 
toxicated he threatened to stab a sentry. 
Colonel Newton B. Lord of the 35th New 
York rode his horse into a bar, where he 
proceeded to order a brandy for both him- 
self and the horse, and then emptied his 
revolver into the ceiling. Lord resigned af- 
ter charges were filed, but then inexplica- 
bly returned to the army as colonel of an- 
other regiment. Colonel J. Lafayette Riker 
sold commissions in his regiment for cash, 
and used the cash to keep a prostitute 
(badly disguised as a drummer-boy) in his 
headquarters. Colonel Francis Quinn of the 
12th Michigan fled the field at Shiloh; the 
governor of Michigan called him the “worst 
colone! | ever saw and has made me more 
trouble than all the rest put together.” 

Lowry theorizes that the great major- 
ity of the courts-martial of officers came 
about because the Union army was 
officered by men with little or no prewar 
military experience. Most volunteer officers 
came to colonelcy either by appointment 
from the governor of the state or election 
by the men. Not surprisingly, many officers 
were politicians, ambitious men who de- 
spised discipline and brought the mores of 
rough-and-tumble nineteenth-century life 
into the army with them. Officers stole 
money, got drunk, made inflammatory 
speeches, and intrigued against their su- 
periors. They treated military law like a 
dachshund treats a fire hydrant—and of- 
ten were not punished for their crimes. In 
several of the cases Lowry presents, the 
officer, though clearly guilty, used political 
influence to have the charges dropped, and 
continued in command. The author is cur- 
rently preparing an index to all one hun- 
dred thousand Union army general courts- 
martial, which when completed will be made 
available to researchers for computer 
search. Well-conceived and well-written, 
this volume’s greatest value lies in its rich 
portrayal of how an army of civilian volun- 
teers lived, fought, and died—real men, with 
all the virtues and failings of real men. It is 
a great resource for understanding the re- 
alities of the Civil War. 

—Bruce Allardice 
Des Plaines, Illinois 


TITHES OF BLOOD: 
A Confederate Soldier’s Story 
By Billy Ellis. (Murfreesboro, TN: 
Southern Heritage Press, 1997. Pp. xiv, 220. 
$26.95, ISBN 1-889332-12-7. Order from 
the press at 4035 Emerald Drive, 
Murfreesboro, TN 37130.) 


Historians ought on occasion to “go 
down among the men and women of the 
past,” counselled George M. Trevelyan, and 
regard them as “human beings just like our- 
selves. . . . Clio should not always be cold, 
aloof, impartial. Sometimes. . . the historian 
[must] share the passions of the past, pro- 
vided they are real passions ... and nota 
false reflection of some modern dogma or 
prejudice.” In Tithes of Blood: A Confeder- 
ate Soldier's Story, Billy Ellis has heeded 
Trevelyan’s advice and gone “down among 
the men and women” of his Southern past 
to share their passions, their courage, their 
sacrifice, and their grief. 

Ellis’s book tells the story of his mater- 
nal great-grandfather, Private Thomas J. 
Wilkins of Company E, 11th Mississippi In- 
fantry, Army of Northern Virginia. He follows 
Wilkins and his three brothers, Charlie, 
Davy, and Henry, from their enlistment at 
Crawford, Mississippi, on April 27, 1861, 
through the battles of the Seven Days, Sec- 
ond Manassas, Sharpsburg, Gettysburg, 
the Wilderness, Spottsylvania Courthouse, 
North and South Anna Rivers, Bethesda 
Church, Cold Harbor, and Petersburg. Davy 
and Henry died making Pickett’s Charge. 
Charlie survived the war. Tom “went through 
every battle that Lee fought, and was 
wounded seven times” (p. 190). He died on 
January 8, 1920, at the age of eighty-one. 

Professional historians may ignore or 
dismiss a work of such manifestly familial 
and regional piety. They would be remiss 
to do so too hastily. Ellis is no mere apolo- 
gist for the “Lost Cause.” Perhaps the most 
intriguing aspects of Tithes of Blood are 
Ellis’s reflections on how the legacy of the 
Civil War has molded his consciousness 
and character. These personal revelations 
distinguish this book from the multitude of 
regimental histories and military biographies 
to which it bears a superficial resemblance. 

Problems arise, however, from an un- 
likely source: Billy Ellis knows too much and 
attributes too much knowledge about troop 
movements, battle strategies, and com- 
mand decisions to the historical actors 
whose saga he chronicles. The information 
he conveys through them is accurate. Para- 
doxically, though, the more accurate the 
“facts” the more theoretical and abstract 
they become. 

Resorting frequently to the present 
tense and to first-person narrative to con- 
vey the drama of events, Ellis nevertheless 
falls too easily into describing the ebb and 
flow of battle from a distance not only of 
space but of time. He thus does not pro- 


vide much evidence about how his charac- 
ters actually thought and felt, or about how 
they might have thought and felt, at certain 
moments in the past. He would have im- 
parted a better sense of their experiences, 
attitudes, and individuality had he consid- 
ered how ignorant were average soldiers of 
the significance of their orders and of the 
important turning points of battle. 
Ellis’s narrative is, ironically, too much 
a work of historical scholarship and not 
enough a work of historical imagination. This 
defect notwithstanding, Tithes of Blood, in 
its proud reverence for a people, a world, 
and a way of life now gone, offers a refresh- 
ing alternative to the iconoclasm that informs 
so much contemporary historical writing. 
—Mark G. Malvasi 
Randolph-Macon College 


STATE TROOPS AND VOLUNTEERS 
A Photographic Record of 
North Carolina’s Civil War Soldiers. 
Volume I. 

By Greg Mast. (Raleigh: North Carolina 
Department of Cultural Resources, Division 
of Archives and History, 1995. Pp. xvi, 381. 
$50.00, ISBN 0-86526-264-0. 


In the first of a projected two-volume 
set, Greg Mast has reproduced 602 images 
of North Carolinians of the Civil War era. 
Mast states clearly that this book “is intended 
not as a pictorial history of the war in the 
state but as a photographic record of the 
soldiers” (p. x). Nevertheless, the title of the 
book is somewhat misleading because not 
everyone pictured was a soldier. A chapter 
entitled “Families at War’ includes photo- 
graphs of several women who were the 
wives, mothers, or sisters of men who 
served in the Confederate armies. Accord- 
ing to Mast, nearly seventy-five percent of 
the images reproduced in this hefty volume 
came from private collections. 

State Troops and Volunteers begins 
with a chapter entitled “Early Military Pho- 
tography in North Carolina.” Succeeding 
chapters are both chronological and topical. 
The book focuses on the years 1861 and 
1862. Each chapter begins with a narrative, 
which is followed by a series of images. 
Then come pages with biographical infor- 
mation about the persons pictured. Mast’s 
narratives tell the story of North Carolina’s 
Confederate soldiers in the eastern theater 
of the war. He drew his information predomi- 
nantly from published sources. 

The photographs in this volume are fine 
reproductions of the originals. They show 
the great variety of uniforms, weapons, and 
accouterments used by North Carolina’s 
early state troops and volunteers. One im- 
age shows a soldier wearing a “Phrygian” 
or “Liberty” cap that looks like a stocking cap. 
According to Mast, it is “the only known ex- 
ample of one being worn by a Tar Heel” (p. 
103). A few images show men in civilian 
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Did you know that Lee commanded the 
Confederate forces that defeated Grant in the 
battle of “Strawberry Plains,” fought August 13- 
20, 1864—that the Union Forces suffered 2899 
casualties and the Confederates, only 1000? 
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battles, are yours, instantly, on 
the amazing new “Slide-A-Fact” 
Civil War Chart. Arranged chro- 
nologically, you merely slide the 
date of battle to the window po- 
sition to read the name of en- 
gagement, names of command- 
ers, victor and number of casu- 
alties on opposing sides. Virtually 


*| a history of the Civil War in a 
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form, the colorfully printed 
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GARY W. GALLAGHER 

“With this book, Gary Gallagher has 
added new luster and substance to his 
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living historian of the Confederate mili- 
tary effort.”—James M. MCPHERSON 
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PRETENSE OF GLORY 
The Life of General Nathaniel P. Banks 
JAMES G. HOLLANDSWORTH, JR. 


“Hollandsworth’s portrait of the proud 
and slippery Banks cuts to the heart of 
major reasons why the North took so 
long to win the Civil War... . A fine 
biography.”—T. MicHAeEL PARRISH 


Illustrated + $34.95 
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dress and perhaps were not made during the 
war. Four photographs are of Union soldiers 
from the state. One of the book's strengths is 
that it contains a number of rare outdoor im- 
ages. Also included is an image of Sarah 
Malinda Pritchard Blalock (in civilian attire), 
who served under the name Sam Blalock with 
her husband in the 26th North Carolina iIn- 
fantry until his discharge in April 1862. 
Comparisons between State Troops and 
Volunteers and a similar book recently pub- 
lished in the Portraits of Conflict series by Uni- 
versity of Arkansas Press are perhaps inevi- 
table. Because the two volumes have different 
objectives, they really are not competitive, and 
both certainly have a place in the literature of 
the Civil War. Mast has provided appendices, 
a list of sources, and an index. The book is 
printed on heavy, slick paper and should be 
of interest to a wide variety of Civil War schol- 
ars and buffs. 
—Arthur W. Bergeron, Jr. 
Pamplin Park Civil War Site 


THE WAR-TIME JOURNAL OF A 
GEORGIA GIRL, 1864-65. 

By Eliza Frances Andrews. Introduction by 
Jean V. Berlin. (Lincoln, Nebraska: 
Bison Books, 1997). Pp. xii, 387. $16.95, ISBN 
0-8032-5931-x.) 


First written in the 1860s, first published 
in 1908, and now appearing for the first time 
in a paperback edition, The War-Time Jour- 
nal of a Georgia Girl presents a remarkable 
account of the final chapter of the Confed- 
eracy, as seen through the eyes of an elite 
white woman of the South. In her journal, Eliza 
Frances Andrews recorded the chaos which 
she witnessed and experienced as Sherman’s 
troops tore through Georgia in late 1864 and 
as Federal troops dismantled the Confed- 
eracy in the spring and summer of 1865. In 
telling her tale, Andrews illuminates some of 
the central problems of reconstruction: the 
outrage of many white southerners not only 
with Northern rule but especially with the new 
status of their former slaves. 

Andrews’ account begins with her trav- 
els across Georgia, following in the wake of 
Sherman's army, as she heads to her sister's 
plantation in the southwestern part of the 
state. The area of her travels, she writes, was 
“devastated by the most cruel and wicked in- 
vasion of modern times.” Nonetheless, she 
portrays much of this journey as a grand ad- 
venture, made only more enjoyable by the 
constant attention she receives from travel- 
ling Confederate soldiers. To some extent, the 
spell is broken by Andersonville, where she 
gets a glimpse of the miserable conditions and 
fears of possible reprisals made by the re- 
cently liberated prisoners against the local 
residents. Even still, Andrews manages to 
spend the final days of the Confederacy im- 
mersed in a constant whirl of socializing. 

With the South’s surrender, however, 
comes a more profound sense of the changes 
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that have been wrought. Although Andrews’ 
father remained a Union man throughout 
the war, she and her siblings (including three 
brothers who joined the Confederate army) 
became avid supporters of secession. In- 
deed, her commitment to the Confederacy 
only intensified once it was no more. She 
constantly berates the Yankee soldiers as 
they pass through her hometown and writes 
of her careful attempts to avoid eye contact 
with Union soldiers or passing underneath 
their hateful flag. Even more, she is espe- 
cially disturbed by “the race problem,” ex- 
pressing alarm at the presence of former 
slaves who now gather in the streets, at- 
tend public meetings, and even wear blue 
uniforms. Although she often praises the loy- 
alty of her own household “servants,” she 
becomes increasingly aware of a widening 
chasm between the white folks and the 
black. And she expresses some definite dis- 
pleasure with her relative impoverishment 
and the need to do her own housework. 

In addition to the original journal, this 
new volume also contains the prologue writ- 
ten by Andrews for the 1908 publication in 
which she defends the Southern social or- 
der with a peculiarly Marxist slant (having 
become a Socialist in the late nineteenth 
century). She also confesses to having ed- 
ited portions of the journal, removing items 
considered “too personal” for public con- 
sumption. A new introduction presents some 
helpful commentary on Andrews but errs in 
seeing Andrews’ work as a refutation of “the 
notion that southern women’s war-weari- 
ness contributed to the Confederacy’s de- 
feat” True, Andrews was a vociferous de- 
fender of the Confederacy but, as she 
herself claims, she was most inclined to cel- 
ebrate and romanticize the old South and 
its war effort not during, but after, the war. 
In this way, The War-Time Journal of a Geor- 
gia Girl offers to both general readers and 
to students of history some important insight 
regarding the role of southern white women 
in creating the post-war memories and 
legacy of the Southern Confederacy. 

—Nina Silber 
Boston University 


LEE AND HIS GENERALS IN WAR 
AND MEMORY 
By Gary W. Gallagher. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1997. Pp. 
xvi, 283. $27.95, ISBN O-BO71-2286-6.) 


With his characteristic sense of fair- 
play and thorough scholarship, coupled with 
an engaging style, Gary Gallagher presents 
fresh insights on the prevailing views, popu- 
lar and academic, of Robert E. Lee and his 
principal subordinates. In revisions of es- 
says previously published, he discusses the 
Lost Cause myth and its chief proponent 
Jubal Early; offers candid, fair appraisals of 
A. P. Hill, John B. Magruder, Richard Ewell, 
James Longstreat, and Stonewall Jackson; 


and gives a fascinating comparison/contrast 
of the Valley Campaigns of Jackson and 
Early. The discussion of the LaSalle Pickett 
letters is a masterful coup de main of per- 
ceptive analysis. The two original essays in 
this volume are pure Gallagher also. The first 
studies the positive effect of Robert E. Lee 
on the Confederate people and military. The 
second, which is the final chapter of the 
book, serves as a poignant reminder that 
historic preservation is a national trust; “We 
need the battlefields ... They are wonderful 
stages for anyone who would coax out the 
subtle shadings of the conflict’s rich story, 
and we should preserve and protect them 
as national treasures” (p. 283). 

There is an added bonus in this volume; 
it brings together under one cover seminal 
essays on the Civil War, making them readily 
accessible to the serious student or the 
popular reader. 

—Gerald J. Smith 
Paine College, Augusta, Georgia 
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DISASTER IN DAMP SAND: 
The Red River Expedition 
By Curt Anders. (Carmel, IN: Guild Press of 
Indiana, 1997. Pp. vii, 189. Cloth, $21.00, 
ISBN 1-57860-015-4; paper, $14.95, ISBN 1- 
57860-016-2.) 


In recent years the recapitulation of pre- 
viously published campaign and battle stud- 
ies has been justified by successful searches 
for new material—tetters, diaries, regimen- 
tal histories, and obscure newspaper ac- 
counts. It has been forty years since Ludwell 
H. Johnson's Red River Campaign: Politics 
and the Cotton in the Civil War, but this new 
book makes no claims for locating new ma- 
terial. Instead, the author, a West Point 
graduate but not a professional historian, re- 
lies exclusively on previously published 
sources, notably the Official Records and the 
Committee on the Conduct of the War's tes- 
timony. Even important secondary works, 
like Edwin Bearss’ Steele's Retreat from 
Camden and the Battle of Jenkins’Ferry 
(1967) were overlooked. 

What the author does supply in abun- 
dance is controversial judgments about the 
persons directly and indirectly involved in 
General Nathaniel Banks’ expedition up the 
Red River into Louisiana in 1864. First 
among those indicted by the author is Abra- 
ham Lincoin, whose conduct of the war the 
author finds defective. On the Confederate 
side, Edmund Kirby Smith comes off none 
too well, either. 

The book contains pictures of the prin- 
cipal participants, but the maps are of the 
general location variety. The index is mostly 
of individuals, with no references to the units 
involved. In matters of style, virtually every 
principal player in the Civil War had a nick- 
name. In the case of Banks it was Bobbin 
Boy, in reference to his childhood days in a 
textile factory. In the nineteenth century au- 


thors sometimes informed readers of such 
private appellations, but they did not use 
them consistently, as does this author, in 
the text. To this purist, the repeated resort 
to this device is demeaning and somehow 
minimizes the tragedy that took place over 
a century ago in what still remains one of 
the most interesting campaigns in the 
checkered history of the Trans-Mississippi. 
—WMichael B. Dougan 

Arkansas State University, Jonesboro 
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MOORE’S HISTORICAL GUIDE TO 
THE BATTLE OF BENTONVILLE 
By Mark A. Moore (Campbell, CA: Savas 
Publishing Company, 1997. Pp. 100. $12.95, 
ISBN 1-882810-15-5) 


The Battle of Bentonville has often 
been overlooked as a major conflict of the 
American Civil War, its importance brushed 
aside as another of the Army of Tennessee's 
attempts to stop Sherman’s march to the 
sea and beyond. In the very recent past, 
the Battle of Bentonville has received some 
due recognition. Moore's Historical Guide 
to The Battle of Bentonville is a greatly wel- 
comed piece of historical literature. Within 
the pages of the book, Mark Moore shows 
in vast detail the last major battle of the war. 
The full-page maps are masterfully drawn 
and show the movements on a play-by-play 
basis on an easy to follow scale. The com- 
mentary and insights into the movements 
are extremely helpful in understanding the 
action in the final days of the war. 

Moore not only covers the Battle of 
Bentonville, but also provides insight into 
the activities and engagements leading up 
to Bentonville: Sherman’s army entering 
North Carolina, Monroe’s Crossroads, 
Fayetteville, and the Battle of Averasboro. 
There are several helpful appendices, in- 
cluding a compendium of Union and Con- 
federate troops involved in the conflict, a 
guide to the historical markers and their lo- 
cations, casualties, and post-war photo- 
graphs of the battlefields and structures. 

Moore’s Historical Guide to The Battle 
of Bentonville is wonderfully written and its 
text, maps, and photographs enable the 
reader to gain insight into what can only be 
described as a confusing battle. For any- 
one interested in the last major battle of the 
American Civil War, Johnston, Sherman, or 
North Carolina, this book is a must. 

—Michael C. Hardy 
Boone, NC 
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(continued from page 5) the muzzle captured 


April 8th 1864 Mansfield, LA. Gun No. 2 three- 
inch rifle serial no. 492 816 lbs with SSC-PiG 
1862 on the muzzle captured Mansfield. Gun 
No 3 six-pounder 882 on the breech, N.P. Ames 
Foundry Springfield Mass. on the right trun- 
nion, 1846 on the left trunnion and JWR 255 
on the muzzle, captured at the battle of 
ValVerde N.M. Feb 21, 1862. Gun No. 4 with 
881 on the breech, same as gun No. 3 on the 
trunnions, and JWR 250 on the muzzle and 
captured at the same location as No. 3. 

T.D. Nettles who commanded the Diana 
during the Battle of Bisland, was a member of 
the Valverde Battery from its inception until 
the end of the war. He took command of the 
battery after Bisland when Sayers was 
transfered to Taylor’s staff. Capt. Nettles, after 
the war brought the guns to Fairfield, Texas 
and buried them. He dug them up twenty years 
later and gave one of the three-inch rifles to 
the city of Fairfield, and the other three-inch 
rifle to the Confederate reunion grounds in 
Mexia, Texas where they are still today (no- 
body knows for sure what happened to the six- 
pounders). The gun in front of the courtshouse 
in Fairfield went through preservation last 
summer by Texas A&M. 

—John L Robinson, Jr., 
Mixia, Texas 
L.L.H.—I stand corrected. 


“What cavalry is this?” 

General Cheatham could not have met 
the 15th Illinois Cavalry at Belmont (“Knap- 
sack,” Ne&S, vol. 1, #7). The 15th was not orga- 
nized until December 25, 1862. However, the 
men he did meet were probably men of 
Dollins’ Independent Cavalry (Captain James 
J. Dollins) who later became Co. C of the 31st 
Illinois Infantry and even later became Co. C 
of the 4th Illinois. Still later they became part 
of Co. C of the 15th Illinois Cavalry, but would 
not have identified themselves as the 15th at 
Belmont. 

I sure do enjoy your magazine. Gives 
cause for serious reexamination of many old 
opinions and beliefs. Keep it up. 

—Frank Crawford, 
Caledonia, Illinois 


Lee’s Gallant 6000? 

Maps 1,2, and 3 accompanying John 
Michael Priest’s article “Lee’s Gallant 6000?” 
(Ne&S, vol. 1, #6) is incorrect as to the regi- 
ment behind Woodruff’s battery in Ziegler’s 
Grove. It was the 108th NY Vols., and not the 
126th NY, that was posted in support of 
Woodruff’s guns. During the Confederate can- 
nonade the 108th NY suffered heavily from the 
Rebel fire. Members of the regiment helped 
man and move Woodruff’s 12-pounders when 
his horses and cannoneers were cut down. 

Brevity prevents my listing all the cita- 
tions of the 108th NY’s position on the third 
day at Gettysburg so I will name just a few— 
Walker’s History of the Second Corps, the OR’s, 


George Washburn’s A Complete Military His- 
tory and Record of the 108th Regiment NY vol- 
unteers, and last, but by no means least, the 
regimental monuments and flank markers, in 

Ziegler’s Grove. 
The 126th NY was placed to the right of 

the grove. 

—Wayne A. Mabb, Rochester, 
New York 


Mike Priest responds: The 108th NY does not 
appear on maps 1, 2, 3 of “Lee’s Gallant 60002” 
because I felt that trying to cram the regimen- 
tal number into the area south of the 126th 
NY and north of Sherrill’s Brigade would have 
cluttered the map. Since they were not an in- 
tegral part of the article, I did not feel that their 
absence would impact my argument. 

You are correct as to their location be- 
hind the guns and they are shown in that po- 
sition on the maps in my book. 


McCook’s Raid 
I read Dr. Paul Haynie’s account of 
McCook’s Raid [“P'll Be Damned If ] Ever Sur- 
render”—North & South, vol. 1, #6] with a 
great deal of interest. While he makes a strong 
case for Colonel Tom Harrison as the officer 
who balked when Brigadier General Edward 
McCook suggested surrendering to an inferior 
Confederate force at the Battle of Brown’s Mill, 
I think your readers should know there is a lot 
of other evidence that ought to be considered. 

Dr. Haynie relies heavily on a letter writ- 
ten by Lieutenant Jacob Ziegler of the 4th Ten- 
nessee Cavalry on August 5, 1864. I encoun- 
tered a copy of this letter while researching 
Sherman’s Horsemen. As Dr. Haynie points out, 
Ziegler did not accompany McCook’s raid. He 
was not present at the battle of Brown’s Mill, 
so his version of what happened in those 
tangled woods and gullied fields is hearsay at 
best. His secondhand account also ignores a 
wealth of eyewitness testimony which clearly 
indicates Colonel Harrison was captured very 
early in the fighting, well before McCook sum- 
moned his senior officers to a Jate afternoon 
council of war. 

In his report of the raid and in a subse- 
quent letter to Harrison’s wife, Lt. Col. Fielder 
A. Jones of the 8th Indiana Cavalry said at this 
meeting McCook told him Harrison was miss- 
ing in action. Similarly, in his official report 
and in a postwar reminiscence, Confederate 
Major General Joseph Wheeler asserted his 
men had captured two of McCook’s brigade 
commanders, Harrison and Lieutenant Colo- 
nel William H. Torrey, within two hours after 
the fight began. A captured Wisconsin caval- 
ryman confirmed this, noting Harrison was 
already under guard at 3:00 p.m. 

Harrison himself, in OR, vol. 38, pt. 5, p. 
396, acknowledged he was taken prisoner 
shortly after part of his brigade dismounted 
to confront Wheeler’s first assault. Letters and 
diaries written by members of Harrison’s own 
regiment, the 8th Indiana, agree. In fact, these 
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Hoosier horsemen insisted it was Fielder Jones 
who defied McCook and swore he would never 
surrender. No one attributed these ringing 
words to the popular and much respected 
Harrison, for one very simple reason. He was 
not there to utter them. 

The evidence indicates all of McCook’s 
senior officers voiced some opposition to the 
idea of surrendering, so there are multiple 
claims for that honor. Swayed by his subordi- 
nates, McCook agreed to attempt to cut his 
way through the Confederate lines. As the bulk 
of his forces started from the battlefield, he 
directed Colonel Joseph B. Dorr’s 8th Iowa 
Cavalry to stay behind and protect the retreat. 
It was Dorr’s men, cut off and out of ammu- 
nition, who later raised the white flag seen by 
so many Confederate eyewitnesses. 

All this is well documented. McCook’s 
personal conduct at Brown’s Mill was disgrace- 
ful, and Lt. Ziegler got that much of the story 
right. He just got the actors wrong. 

—David Evans 
author of Sherman’s Horsemen 


Paul Haynie responds: | reported Lieutenant 
Ziegler’s view point and what corroborative 
evidence I could find to support (1) the state- 
ment that McCook had intended to surren- 
der and (2) that it was Colonel Harrison who 
had challenged this decision. If further evi- 
dence exists about Harrison or others, then it 
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should be brought out. Ultimately, I hope that 
whoever made the courageous stand will re- 
ceive his recognition and the record be cor- 
rected. I fully agree with Evans that “McCook’s 
personal conduct...was disgraceful” and that 
we are seeking to know the correct players. If 
my article stimulates a closer examination of 
this raid to this end, I will be pleased. 


No Myth 
Your article, “The Rifle Revolution: Fact 
or Myth?” (Ne&S, vol. 1, #5), was interesting 
and well-written. Mr. Griffith, who put the 
myth argument, had me convinced the devel- 
opment of the rifled musket had little impact 
on the battlefield. The main point being, al- 
though a better design, it wasn’t used to its full 
potential. In this instance, the hardware was 
more advanced than the tactics. 
—W.. Riegel 
USN 
Approval 
Along with my subscription I had to write 
this letter to express my joy when I read your 
magazine. While on vacation I stopped in a 
well-known bookstore chain and began look- 
ing through their selection of historical maga- 
zines. I examined every one on the War Be- 
tween the States, most of the titles I had never 
heard of, and the North & South came out the 
winner over the others. It was exactly the kind 
of detailed coverage of the War Between the 
States that I had been looking for in a maga- 
zine. | am now a subscriber for life. 
I also wanted to order the first five issues 
that I missed. Thank you for your time. 
—Brian T. Evans 
Adjutant, #1643 Colleton Rangers 
Sons of Confederate Veterans 


Cotton Mill 

It’s always nice to see a piece about my 
adopted hometown Jackson, Mississippi (The 
Jackson Cotton Works, in Al Nofi’s Knapsack 
#7). The cotton mill ordered burned by Grant 
and carried out by Sherman had two other 
claims to fame. Its first claim was that it was 
one of the few factories in the deep south that 
made final products from “King Cotton” and 
the second one was the “great many women” 
that worked there. Evidently early in the war a 
visit to the cotton mill owned by the Green 
brothers was on the “don’t miss” list of things 
to do for the soldiers while in Jackson. One 
extremely brave private wrote a letter to his 
wife about his visit: “ .. and also to the factory 
there you can see as many as twenty or thirty 
girls at work at one time som weaving and som 
warping som doing one thing and another and 
som of them the prettiest girls you ever saw...” 
Ihave to take exception with Grant’s narrative 
though. They were surely not oblivious to the 
fact a battle had just been fought and Jackson 
was now an occupied town. There had already 
been several panicked mass exoduses from 
Jackson, the last only the night before. They 
were well aware that their only chance to save 


the factory was to be in it. A vacant dwelling 
of any kind was immediately looted and of- 
ten torched. However, the making of “C.S.A” 
tent cloth at this critical juncture does seem 
to be a serious lapse of judgement. 

As for the claim of recompense, Sherman 
had a much different opinion on the matter 
than did Grant. After Grant left, the Greens 
appealed to Sherman to spare their factory. 
They told him it provided jobs to many fe- 
males and supported a number of destitute 
families, and while it occasionally filled orders 
for the Confederacy (too late to hide that fact) 
its main purpose was to make cloth for civil- 
ians. The appeal fell on deaf ears. Just ten days 
later Sherman would write in his official re- 
port, “machinery of that kind could so easily 
be converted into hostile uses that the United 
States could better afford to compensate the 
Messrs. Green for their property, and feed the 
poor families thrown out of employment, 
than to spare the property.” The factory was 
burned along with much of Jackson. Three 
more visits by Union forces during the war 
would leave Jackson a burned out shell of a 
town which a newspaper correspondent 
dubbed “Chimneyville.” 

—Jim Morris 
Madison, Mississippi 


Cover Story 


This issue's front cover, by Don Troiani, 
is entitled “The Gray Comanches.” Originally 
mustered into Confederate service as parti- 
sans from Loudoun County, Virginia, the 35th 
Battalion of Virginia Cavalry was later joined 
by Confederate sympathizers from Maryland 
as well as men from other parts of Virginia. 
Disdainful of discipline, the 35th acquired a 
reputation for ferocity in battle. Under their 
leader Lieutenant Colonel Elijah (“Lige”) 
White, they specialized in devastating charges 
accompanied by savage shrieks—which 
earned them the sobriquet “The Comanches.” 


They are depicted at the Battle of Brandy 
Station, June 9th, 1863, in the act of charging 
Captain Joseph Martin’s 6th New York Bat- 
tery. The charge was a turning point in the 
battle. Thirty of Martin’s thirty-six gunners 
were wounded, and the guns fell into Con- 
federate hands. The Comanches lost one hun- 
dred men that day. 
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by Fred M. Mallison 


25\pp. $41.50 (postpaid) hardcover (7 x 10) 

Photographs, maps, tables, charts, references, 
appendices, bibliography, index 

ISBN 0-7864-0417-5 1997 


“Splendid.... This book is masterfully 
written, breaking from the excessively 
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the 1860s”—North & South 
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ART/PRINTS 


CIVIL WAR PRINTS: New and second- 
ary market. All popular artists. Tunison 
Bronzes. European military prints. Com- 
petitive prices. Free shipping. Layaway. 
Free price list. Military Art Classics. 
(256) 435-6499 

BUFFALO SOLDIERS: Limited Edition 
Prints, Statues, Books on Buffalo Soldiers, 
Civil War, Tuskegee Airmen, Black West- 
ern. For color brochures, send $2 to: P&L 
Enterprise, PO Box 518, Temple Hills, 
MD 20757. PH 301-449-5730 


ATTENTION AUTHORS! Established co- 
operative publisher with international of- 
fices can arrange the publication, promo- 
tion and distribution of your book. 
Pentland Press —1-800-948-2786 
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PEDIGREED CIVIL WAR ANTIQUES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. All items full guar- 
anteed. Original swords, guns, equip- 
ment, photographs, letters, documents, 
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Catalog subscription $10.00/2 issues. 
Dave Taylor Civil War Antiques, P.O. Box 
87-NS, Sylvania, Ohio 43560. Phone: 
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FLAGS 
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FUN! Expand spelling, vocabulary and 
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Wiz” workbook—a study of Latin & Greek 
roots. Over one hundred pages. Level 5th 
grade to adult. $16.95 + $3.00 shipping 
& handling (group rates available). Con- 
tact: CB Educational Materials, 2069 M 
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RESEARCH NEEDS 


Research Materials Needed 
at a new site on the Internet dedicated 
to publishing original Civil War articles, 
letters, and photos. We scan the original 
letter or photos, return them to the own- 
ers, and then transcribe each letter so it 
can be read. We also provide a “.gif im- 
age” of each letter so the researcher can 
“see” an image of the original: 
www.cwresearch.org, or call Scott 
Laidig: 850-474-8991 (CST evenings). 
BigScott@visicom.com 


SCREEN SAVERS 


UNIQUE, ONE OF A KIND CIVIL WAR 
multimedia screen savers, includes au- 
thentic sound and action. For MAC/PC. 
Historical Impressions. 1-888-603-0100 
www.biblical.com/history 
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Display ads: rates vary, contact Chris 
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$1.75 per word. 15 word minimum— 
name, address, and phone number 
all count towards the word total. 
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(Questions on page__) 


. The Sabre Brigade 

. Mine Creek (see NexS, Vol. 1 #6) 
. 6th United States Cavalry 

. 15th Pennsylvania Cavalry 

. Earl Van Dorn 

. South Carolina 
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lue vs Gray is like no war game you've ever played. The units 

and the map are represented by cards instead of counters. 

That means that we can pay homage to the men and units that 
fought the war. Every leader card features a photograph or engraving 
from the Library of Congress. the National Archives or the National 
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America. Unlike wargames, the map is made of cards—you build it as 
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individual generals and units.* Like Jackson vs. Banks, dash and ini- 
tiative can win over strength and caution. 

Finally, unlike other card games, each Blue vs Gray deck has every 
card it’s supposed to have. There are no “rare” cards—how can you 
recreate the Civil War without Forrest or Sherman? 

You love the war because of the men who fought it. We believe 
you'll love Blue vs Gray for the same reason. 
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greatest tragedy in American history. _ resonate with the legacy of the Civil War. 


performing original songs from this important, 
new musical, Sometimes history speaks to us. 
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MUSIC BY FRANK WILDHORN (hic songwriter and composer of Jekyll & Hyde - The Gothic Music Thriller, 
The Scarlet Pimpernel, Svengali, and co-composer with Henry Mancini of Victor/Victoria) 


LYRICS BY JACK MURPHY (lyricist/composer for Silver Dollar, Linda Eder, Robin S.) 


—=s Produced by FLIP ANDERSON, TRACY LAWRENCE, 
MICHAEL OMARTIAN, BEBE WINANS, CHRIS FARREN, 
FRANK WILDHORN, and KARL RICHARDSON. 
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~~ © See THE CIVIL WAR, the theatrical event! © © *© © 


Through Nov. 9,98 Alley Theatre/Houston, TX * Feb. 16—Mar. 7,99 Schubert Theatre/New Haven, CT * April "99 St. James Theatre/Broadway 
Watch for the national theatre tour coming to a city near you in the Fall of 1999! 
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